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“ Unification and Freeing of Trade” Seen As Crux of Kurope’s Needs 


“Time Short,” Bold Action Vital, 


Hoftman 


Based on August 15 Cablegram 
From Paris to the 


Economic Cooperation Administration 


NOTE BY EDITOR OF FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY: At a press con- 
ference in Paris, France, on August 15, 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
made cogent and significant statements 
with respect to Europe's economic situ- 
ation today and the things that can con- 
tribute most to a realization of the ob- 
jectives of the Marshall Plan. Certain 
excerpts from his talk appeared in the 
press. Because of the obvious importance 
of Administrator Hoffman's appraisal 
and judgments, this magazine reproduces 
below the tert of the cablegram that 
came to ECA 
meeting 


immediately after the 
mainly quoting Mr. Hoffman 


verbatim, as follows: 


Thave come to Paris to have a first-hand 
view of European recovery in action, and 
to get on-the-spot insight into urgent tasks 
that face us. 

Great progress, from which the peoples 
of all the participating countries are bene- 
filing, has been made. That is evident, 
lt is gratifying because it means that the 
“beginning stage” of a strong and durable 
European economy is in the making. But 
I would not be candid if 1 did not say that 
the tasks ahead are even greater than those 
behind us and that time in which to accom- 
plish them is breathlessly short. 

The essential purpose of the European 
Recovery Program is so to help participat- 
ing countries that they will no longer need 
extraordinary aid. The people of Europe 
want to achieve this end: the people of 


America hope they will achieve it. 


“Daring Measures” Essential 


It can be done, but there is no doubt 
that it will take bold and daring measures, 
| Two such measures—and [ cite them as 
examples—would be these: (a) Evidence 
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of dramatic progress toward economic uni- 
fication of Europe—evidence that a single- 
market Europe is being attained and is 
soon to be a full reality; (b) evidence 
that vastly freer movement of goods and 
people among nations of western Europe 
is at hand, not as a distant goal, not as 
something that might happen in LO or 12 
months but rather in the remaining 4 
months of this year. 

Without such unification and freeing 
of trade, benefits which should flow from 
higher productivity in) European plants 
and farms will not be fully realized. It 
takes large markets to maintain large low- 
cost production. Most of the nations of 
Western Europe desperately need to get 
into a position in which they can earn 
more dollars. This can be done: oppor- 
and I know of 
no other constructive way to close the dol- 


tunity is at hand to do it 





lar deficit than to earn dollar income. 
Certainly, to close that gap by drastic cur- 
tailment of imports is precisely the wrong 
way to do it. That could mean only a 


lower standard of living for Europe. 


Vast “Potential” Beckons 


Let me cite what is beckoning to the 
European exporter: Last year, the gross 
national product of the United States was 
$254,000,000,006, but European exports 
to the United States accounted for only 
$1,000,000,000 altogether. Consider the 
fact that in 1929 when the United States 
had a gross national product of under 
$100,000,000,000 European exports were 
at or above the present dollar figure and 
in that year accounted for more than | 
percent of the cited total amount: but in 
1948, out of $254,000,000,000, European 
exports accounted for less than one-half 
of L percent. 

The social and political objectives of 
free Europe can be realized only as the 
economic objectives of the Marshall Plan 
become a reality. The Plan’s social ob- 
jective is a better standard of living for 
people of participating countries. Its po- 
litical objective is to help preserve the 
democratic institutions of the free world 
and to bring about a world at peace. We 


cannot have political unity in the free 


Says in Appraising Outlook 


world if there is economic warfare. The 
Marshall Plan is an instrument of eco- 
nomic cooperation dedicated to serving 
the peace of the whole world. 


Judgments Expressed in 
Response to Queries 


In Mr. Hoffman’s Paris press confer- 
ence, at the conclusion of the statement 
printed above in bold-face type, certain 
questions were asked of the Adminis- 
trator. Significant opinions voiced in 
his replies are outlined below. 

Responding to a question to the effect 
that America is setting up tariff barriers, 
Mr. Hoffman suggested looking at the 
facts. Present U. S. tariffs, about equal 
to those of 1914 and lower than 1929, 
are no import-bars that would prevent 
Europe’s reaching export objectives if 
real efforts are put forth. Europeans 
might surprise themselves, the Admin- 
istrator observed. The need is to get 
more exporters interested, to get facts 
about U. S. markets. Mr. Hoffman be- 
lieves that if right types of goods are 
offered and merchandised, exports to the 
United States two to three times the 
present volume could be sold. He re- 
fused comment on devaluation of Eu- 
ropean currency as a solution, insisting 
his approach is in selling goods. 

Pressed for examples, the Administra- 
tor said the United States offered a very 
limited market for automobiles except 
as a “novelty market” for sports modeis 
and the like, because this is a field in 
which American mass production excels. 
He suggested European goods in which 
labor content is reasonably high—be- 
cause of a dearth of handicraft goods 
available in the United States. 

Questioned as to the volume of trade 
that might reasonably be sustained, Mr. 
Hoffman said that Europe could attain 
$3,000,000,000 volume and hope for 
$1,000,000,000 additional from “intangi- 
bles” such as tourism. In the latter field, 
he suggested vast potentialities in 2- 
week American vacations in Europe via 
air, especially in off seasons. 








Vigorous Development, Tight Organization, New Promotion Program in Evidence 


Swiss Watch Industry's Drive 


Rouses Interest, Poses Questions 


A. H. 


CONSUMERS MERCHANDISE BRANCH, 


STUART 


COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


L NITED STATES IMPORTS of 
watches and watch movements from 
Switzerland rose in va'ue from $6,749,490 
in 1938 to $48,150,210 in 1948—an in- 
crease of more than 600 percent. 
Plainly, this is one phase of international 
trade that warrants close study and 
analysis. 

In 1948 exports of watches and parts 
from Switzerland to the United States 
accounted for approximately 8 percent 
of total Swiss exports of all kinds. 

The following countries took 61 per- 
cent of Switzerland’s exports in 1948, 


and the figures in parentheses show the 
percentage of total Swiss exports to the 
respective countries represented by 
watches and parts: United States (59), 
China (55), New Zealand (51), Canada 
(49), Brazil (36), Iran (34), Australia 
(32), Union of South Africa (31), India 
(28), United Kingdom (25), Mexico (23), 
Italy (19), Belgium (16), Argentina (14), 
and France (5). The watch industry 
accounted for more than 21 percent of 
the value of total Swiss exports in 1948 


Industry's Importance to 
Switzerland 


Today, this industry is of tremendous 
importance to the national economy of 
Switzerland. It is ideally suited to 
a highly industrialized country having 
few natural resources and insufficient 
agricultural output, and dependent 
largely on foreign trade, inasmuch as 











Swiss workmen inspecting timepieces. 


watch manufacture requires little ray 
material but much skilled labor. 

Its watch industry is one of the most 
important factors that give Switzerland 
the highest standard of living in Europe 
This explains in large part why in no 
other country is the watch industry go 
effectively organized into a united front 
and so carefully protected by the Goy. 
ernment. The industry has built up, as 
well, as very solid position abroad—tens 
of thousands of retail jewelers through. 
out the world depend upon it for the 
watches they sell 

To understand the present position of 
this highly significant industrial and 
commercial activity, one needs to know 
the salient facts about its past develop- 
ment 


Origins and Development 


The watch industry in Switzerland is 
very old, having been established in the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Prot- 
estant refugees from France, Lorraine 
Flanders, and Italy. By the eighteenth 
century watches had become a Swiss 
national specialty, with most of the world 
a market for exports of this product. 

In 1876 a Swiss horologist, Mr. Favre- 
Perret, visited Philadelphia to attend the 
International Exposition. He was aston- 
ished to see quality watches that had 
been made from parts manufactured by 
automatic machines. More pronounced 
was the reaction to his story of the 
“American watchmaking” 
when he returned to Switzerland, where 


system of 


it was believed that watches produced 
with machine-made parts could not pos- 
sibly compare in quality with those made 
by the older hand methods 

During the next few years many Swiss 
watchmakers visited the United States t 
study the new system of watchmaking 
Throughout the 1880's and 1890's Swit- 
zerland imported much watchmaking 
machinery from the United States, and 
the methods followed by Swiss watch 
manufacturers were completely revised 

Switzerland now produces about three- 
fourths of the world’s output of quality 
watches. During the past 15 years almost 
a quarter of a billion Swiss watches of all 
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qualities have been sold throughout the 
world. 

Until two or three generations ago, 
watchmaking was no more traditional in 
Switzerland than in France, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, or the United 
States. The internal market provides no 
foundation for a watch industry of any 
considerable size, in contrast to the coun- 
tries named. The world-dominance of 
the Swiss watch industry is due primarily 
to the following factors: 

(1) Areservoir of approximately 50,000 
skilled workers of a type that is difficult 
and costly to train, reinforced by a family 
tradition that keeps renewing the reser- 
voir from generation to generation. 

(2) A small machine-tool industry of 
extremely high precision that is con- 
stantly producing improved machines 
and which rests on the firm foundation 
of a large internal market. 

(3) Hundreds of small assembly com- 
panies that are supplied by relatively 
large parts manufacturers and which are 
prolific in turning out highly individual- 
ized designs or styles, even on orders of a 
few dozen watches. 

(4) The fact that Switzerland was not 
involved, except through costly mobiliza- 
tion and other indirect ways, in either 
the First or the Second World War. 

(5) Special protection of the watch 
industry by the Swiss Government since 
1933. 


Character of Industry Today 


In 1948 there were more than 1,000 
factories making watches, clocks, and 
parts in Switzerland. The industry is 
integrated along both vertical and hori- 
zontal lines. It consists for the most 
part of many medium-sized and small 
enterprises, devoted almost exclusively 
to the production of individual parts of 
watch and clock movements, of particu- 
lar assemblies, of specialized types of 
movements, of cases, or of finished time- 
pieces. But it also includes some large 
establishments where all the principal 
components of a watch are manu- 
factured on a production-line basis, and 
where they are also assembled into fin- 
ished movements, tested and adjusted 
and fitted into cases. 

The division of labor and specializa- 
tion in the Swiss watch industry is il- 
lustrated by the number of firms which 
in 1948 were reported making particular 
watch parts. Thus, there were approxi- 
mately 66 manufacturers of hands, 
mainsprings, and hairsprings; 77 manu- 
facturers of dials and crystals; and 165 
firms engaged in making watch jewels 

'This figure does not include firms em- 
ploying fewer than seven workers 

*The 165 enterprises of the jewel-bearing 
industry are organized as the Groupement 
des Fabriques de Pierres, which is a part of 
the Union of Connected Branches of the 
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In the engineering department of a Swiss watch factory. 


An aggregate of more than 150 were 
specified as watch-case manufacturers. 
The number and type of Swiss watch 
manufacturers, together with the num- 
ber of workers employed by them, are 
shown in table 1. 

In addition to the workers shown in 
table 1, there are an estimated 2,500 
persons employed in small enterprises 
and 3,500 home workers. 

Labor-management relations are gov- 
erned by agreements between a Single 
union embracing more than 36,000 work- 
ers and three associations made up of 
approximately 1,000 employers. Aver- 
age hourly wage rates in the watch in- 
dustry as of July 1948 are given below. 
Using 1939 as a base, wage increases 
ranged from 98 to 167 percent, while the 
cost of living increased by only 63 per- 
cent during the same period. 

Each worker is entitled to 12 days paid 
vacation per year. Workers temporarily 


Watch Industry (UBAH). This branch of 
the Swiss watch industry makes public no 
information whatsoever regarding its opera- 
tions. Although no data are available re- 
garding Swiss production or exports of jewel 
bearings, according to United States import 
statistics Switzerland supplied the United 
States 136,191,753 jewel bearings valued at 
$5,541,595 in 1948. This represented more 
than 98 percent of United States require- 
ments. United States imports of jewel bear- 
ings in 1948 were as follows: From Switzer- 
land (as just stated), 136,191,753, valued at 
$5,541,595; from Italy, 1,035,497, valued at 
$20,949; from France 835,000, valued at $50,- 
029; from the United Kingdom, 167,241, 
valued at $1,714—total, 138,229,491, valued at 
$5,614,287. (Source: Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce.) 


unemployed during the 8 weeks preced- 
ing the vacation period are not entitled 
to paid vacations. Workers whose serv- 
ices were terminated before December 
31, and who were employed less than 
a year prior to termination, receive 
6 days’ paid vacation. 

The employers’ associations fix uni- 
form vacation dates for the last week in 
July and the first week in August. Dur- 
ing this period all watchmaking estab- 
lishments are closed. 


frerage Hourly Wage Rates—Swiss 
Watch Industry 
Increase 
Class 1989 1948 
_.| Per- 
Dollars cent 
Skilled workers $0. 378 | $0.750 | $0.372 OR 
Semi ind~=sunskilled 
workers . 299 . 59S 299 100 
Female workers 213 456 243 114 
Male workers under 18 178 383 205 115 
Female workers under 
Is . 133 355 . 222 167 


Production and Exports 


The Swiss watch industry, which ex- 
ports practically all of its production, had 
a good year in 1948. However, exports 
declined slightly in value compared with 
1947, and the industry’s share of Swit- 
zerland’s total exports was 21.6 percent 
in 1948 compared with 23.5 percent in 
1947. Although 1948 exports of watch 
products, reported in pieces, increased 
slightly in quantity, they decreased by 
more than 3 percent in value. Exports 
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of items reported by weight decreased 
both in quantity (22.8 percent) and value 
(6.7 percent). 

While the level of exports in 1948 may 
be considered satisfactory, it should be 
noted that, largely, they reflect deliveries 
on back orders. In many countries the 
sale of watches has been made difficult 
by foreign exchange restrictions and in- 
creased custom barriers. As a conse- 
quence, the backlog of orders has been 
greatly reduced, and some factories, 
which at the beginning of 1948 were 18 
months behind in deliveries, have been 
obliged to lay off a limited number of 
workers in order to keep inventories of 
watches and watch movements at a 
normal level. 

As in previous years, the United States 
continued to be the largest purchaser of 
Switch watches and watch movements. 
About 36 percent of 1948 watch exports 
were shipped to the United States, ac- 
counting for more than half of the value 
of total Swiss exports to this market. 

The Swiss watch industry does not 
publish production statistics, but it is 
estimated that exports normally account 
for more than 95 percent of production. 
Swiss exports of watches, clocks, and 
parts for 1938, 1947, and 1948 are shown 
in table 2. 

Compared with 1938, exports in 1948 
increased by more than 215 percent in 
value but declined slightly (ess than 1 
percent) in quantity. Higher production 
costs, as well as a change in the type and 
quality of merchandise exported, con- 
tributed to the substantial increase in the 
value of 1948 exports. For example, the 
number of “ebauches” exports in 1948 
was only 35 percent of the number ex- 
ported in 1938, and the number of 
“chablons” exported in 1948 was less than 
1 percent of the number exported in 1938. 
This decline in exports of unfinished 
watch movements reflects the substan- 
tial progress made by the watch indus- 
try in the long-cherished ambition to con- 
fine exports almost entirely to complete 
watches, finished movements, and repair 
parts. 

In 1948 exports of uncased movements 
constituted 33 percent of exports of all 
movements (cased and uncased) com- 
pared with 21 percent in 1938—a reflec- 
tion of the large increase in exports of 
uncased movements to the United States. 
With respect to exports of cased move- 
ments, wrist watches accounted for 92 
percent of the total in 1948 as compared 
with 70 percent in 1938. . 

It is estimated that 1949 exports will 
be slightly less than 1948 because there 
is no longer a backlog of orders to be 
filled. Also, it is probable that exports 
of gold-cased wrist watches will continue 
to decline, as such watches are classified 
as nonessential by most of the countries 
which are restricting imports in order 
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Watch-manufacturing worker at 
Reconvilier, Switzerland. 


io conserve foreign exchange. And in 
some countries, which formerly imported 
gold-cased wrist watches from Switzer- 
land, the gold cases are now being man- 
ufactured domestically and only watch 
movements will be imported in the fu- 
ture. 

It is probable that exports of clocks 
will decrease, as it is reported that 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States are offering strong 
competition in some markets formerly 
dominated by the Swiss 

The United States is expected to re- 
main the leading market for Swiss 
watches and watch movements in 1949 
Although the potential demand in Eu- 
rope for watches is far from satisfied, 
the shortage of hard currency presents 
a difficult problem to exporters of 
watches. Nevertheless, in its bilateral 
trade agreements with European coun- 
tries, the Swiss Government has en- 
deavored to promote the interests of its 
principal export industry. In 1948 Swiss 
exports of watches and parts to European 
countries were valued at $47,476,000, an 
increase of more than 44 percent com- 
pared with 1946 exports valued at $32,- 
869,000. Comparable figures for exports 
to the United States are $61,570,000 in 
1946 and $62,386,000 in 1948, an increase 
of less than 2 percent 

The Western Hemisphere, exclusive of 
the United States, presents the most un- 
stable outlook, being characterized by 
sudden and sweeping import restrictions. 
Demand for watches in the remainder of 
the world is largely in sterling-bloc coun- 


tries, where the shortage of hard currency 


again presents a problem 





Many Swiss clocks contain movements 
no larger than pocket watch movements, and 
their manufacture requires skilled work 





Table 3 shows the important countries 
of destination of Swiss exports of watches 
and clocks, together with the value of 
these exports for 1938, 1947, and 194g. 

During the war there was little ip. 
centive to change the designs or styles of 
watch movements or cases. However. 
now that a competitive trend is evident, 
it is probable that technical improve. 
ments and style changes will be stimy. 
lated. Principal recent developments 
in the industry are the increased pro. 
duction of self-winding models, and the 
introduction of low-priced gold wateh 
cases with steel backs. 

Price rezulation permeates all 
branches of the Swiss watch industry 
Price-fixing commissions regulate the 
prices at which parts manufacturers se]] 
to watch manufacturers and assemblers 
of movements. Watch 
and assemblers of movements have a 
parity-price system based on prices in 
effect on July 1, 1940 
posed of five cost elements 


manufacturers 


Parity is com- 
ebauche, 
parts, labor, inspection, and overhead, 
Since 1940 price schedules have been 
increased several times in order to main- 
tain a minimum gross profit of 25 percent 
of production costs. Average watch 
prices have increased 15 to 20 percent 
since 1944. In lower-priced 


watches were more susceptible to price 


general, 


increases than higher-priced watches 
While the above remarks refer to 
watches of reputable name, it should be 
pointed out that a second class of 
low-priced and little Known, 
has had price developments that were 
not guided by production costs but by 
demand and supply situations in general. 
Such watches sold in the first postwar 
lightly below those 


watches, 


years at prices only 


TABLI ] Niviss Watel VWanufacturers 
and Nuwaihe of hi plow September 
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tch of well-known quality makes. When a TABLE 2.—-Swiss Exports of Watches, Clocks, and Parts 
VENES : hes atchec we 
ue of saturation in cheap watches began to [Quantity in thousands of pieces; value in thousands of dollars] 
48 ° appear in foreign markets, the prices of 
: such watches were immediately reduced. 1938 1947 1948 
e in. 
les of , ‘ : H 
‘ : Quantity) Value (Quantity) Value Quantity! Value 
rever Imports bes snes Wisi 
dent, In 1948 Swiss imports of watch and Wrist watches 
menial With base metal cases 11, 539 21, Of 3, 755 2 Oo 7 
rove. clock products totaled $1,058,750 and With chves meee. 42 » +4 » 2 ” — ” " ca "38 
‘mu- iste ainly of watc arts With gold or platinum cases 357 4, 796 488 | 16, 535 171 13, 976 
wees consisted mainly of watch parts and Chronographs and repeaters 130 1) 432 428 8, 003 440 8, 033 
“nts clocks. The low cost of domestic pro- whics 
’ : otal wrist tches 2, 06! 27,5 673 5, 68 5, 413 f 
Pro- duction, the protection of the watch in- tanith nana canteen Was ives Oe. oe] hee) 6M 
d the tee ar , Pocket watche 
a dustry by the Swiss Governme nt, and With base metal case 134 1 560 1.174 3. 291 871 3, 028 
atch the degree of mutual cooperation be- be ap a 120 636 24 196 15 126 
mee : 4 ith gold or platinum cases 31 1, 003 Ss 452 ) 359 
tween the various segments of the in- Chronographs and repeater 124 618 153 971 113 739 
all dustry precludes the importation of Peliel wasinet wakes ne pap —— are aa 7 
AStry, finished watches in any appreciable mses 
th ; Other watches (with pocket watch movement 
€ quantity. With base metal cases 234 729 931 > O85 172 1. 454 
'S cp . . ; . h silver case pt > <a - : 
S sell Principal sources of Swiss imports MA eat ad eee am a} 8 % 3 4 
\blers in 1948 were Italy ‘watch parts valued 
5 otal other watche 237 76 233 2, 336 75 t 
—_ at $397,120), the United States (watch = satin 1, 8 
je ¢ 9 « W itehe with jewels 1 dial or Cust F 2 "Fe as 
tad. parts valued at $123,340, gold-plated vehement phe i ibe R a — ‘ +13 P- h rr 
es in watch cases valued at $116,800, and ae poe watch movement 1695 11,620 7,710 2, 304 7, 737 43, 063 
: iablon 1, 754 962 1 (? ‘ 5 
com- clocks valued at $70,080), Germany kbauches 4 for watehe 1, 602 696 682 600 563 535 
uche, (clocks valued at $197,630), and France Other parts of wath sa 5201 | 178 . 12,811 
id. (clocks valued at $78,020). ee 
itch cases 
been Swiss import duties on watches, clocks, Base met 1.199 978 #1 ane 100 148 
~ Oro ac ° Siuver 11 (2 2 
nain- and parts are as follows: Gold plated “ * “ “ t. p. 
rcent Franc Gold or platinum 22 119 11 225 6 100 
te Potal watel 1, 24 
ye *h otal it CUS IAQ ; mys 675 ol 216 
vatch quintal beg 30 “ . 123 316 
reent Watches with jewels in dial or case 800 Alarm clo » 118 6. 825 ( 5, 053 
atches , aan , Other clock 273 2 07 33 
riced Pocket watches with base metal eemeiad * ged tnieke of choch ae po oe 
- cases 300 ; 
price Pocket watches with silver cases 400 otal value 55, 189 179, 580 173, 651 
2S. All other watches 600 » 
r to Chronographs and repeaters 600 Less than 1,000 piece 
Id be Uncased watch movements 200 Less than $1,000 
. Chablons 500 Krocked-down assemt 
Ss of Ebauches 60 Had 9 an ort ee eweled or not, except regulating parts, mainsprings, hands, and dials 
own, Escapement holders, finished 500 ; 
‘ ‘ ‘ J SOURCE: Statistique Annuell 1 Commerce Extérieur de la Suisse: 1988, 1947, and 1948. 
were Escapement holders, unfinished 60 
. Watch parts, finished 500 = ; ; 
it by Watch parts, unfinished 60 rhe effect of the world-wide depres- tions among the various segments of the 
eral. Clocks 100 sion of the early 1930's was particularly industry, and the Swiss Federal Govern- 
stwar Clock parts, finished 60 devastating to the watch industry—so ment adopted various measures for the 
. ‘ P R i she =e . . 
those Clock parts, unfinished 40 much so that the industry's leaders were relief of the industry. 
_ induced to accelerate a previous trend Most of the manufacturers in the vari- 
“TOTS er ve . , “lL Y¥ 20TAA > « . ra P 
wa hes case toward working agreements and conven- ous branches of the Swiss watch and 
Watch cases, gold or platinum 2 clock industry are members of trade 
Franc associations organized along functional 
-~ and regional lines. As these organiza- 
case ° P . 
Watch cases, gold-plated 1 tions were recognized by the Swiss Gov- 
Watch cases, silver 0.75 ernment as representatives of the watch 
Watch cases, base-metal 0. 50 and clock industry and trade and were 
1One Swiss franc equals $0.2336 U. S. cur- used by the Government as the instru- 
51M rency. mentalities of control of the industry, 
} 2 > telioht > inte > cs 99 > . ‘ ‘ 1 
aan — aon ree eee eee they will be described in some detail. 
4 1a8 . . ‘ 
There are four associations organized 
" C R lati 1 along functional lines as follows: 
yg » is « 
vovernment Khegulation anc (1) Manufacturers af movements or 
‘A Industry Controls complete watches and assemblers there- 
rs of, named the Swiss Federation of 
' The Swiss watch industry is particu- . ens 
4, (02 a Watch Manufacturers Association 
larly sensitive to variations in the busi- (FH) 
“ ness cycle throughout the world. Among ; : : M fact P t ' 
sac ; (2) anufacturers separate parts 
+7 os the reasons for this sensitivity are its ly. tt] iia . fC ° a a oie 
7, 58) only, the oO ste ranches 
$x almost total dependence on external : . ms ree se — 
24) oO 1e ate naustry ‘ ‘ 
. markets, the fact that watches are among . : f sie 
( (< ) ‘ ‘ . ~ . oa 7p. 
18, (89 the first products to be declared nones- 3) Manufacturers of rough move 
sential by countries instituting import ments, some of whom had been ab- 
— controls, and the ease with which pro- sorbed in the late 1920’s by a holding 
duction can be expanded quickly—thus company, Ebauches Incorporated, which 
je, ane making it a typically “boom and bust” Toolmaking for Switzerland’s watch in turn was taken over by the Super- 
industry industry: centering a_ tool. Holding (see below) in the 1930’s. 
ekly | 
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(4) Manufacturers and assemblers of 
Roskopf-type watches. 

Interlocking with the functional asso- 
ciations are inter-Cantonal associations 
and Cantonal associations. The inter- 
Cantonal associations are composed of 
units representing various branches of 
the industry (one association being made 
up of exporters of watches to the United 
States). The Cantonal associations rep- 
resent the combined watch-trade inter- 
ests of those Cantons that are especially 
interested in the manufacture of watch 
products. 

The oldest and in many respects the 
most important organization in the in- 
dustry is the Swiss Watch Chamber. It 
was formed in 1876 to protect and ad- 
vance the industry’s interests and, over 
the years, has progressively become the 
repository for various regulatory func- 
tions entrusted to it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment until it now has a semiofficial 
standing. 

Membership in the Watch Chamber is 
restricted to associations. Until the 
1930’s there were 17 members, of which 
8 comprised various branches of the in- 
dustry in the five principal watchmaking 
Cantons, 4 were chambers of commerce 
in those Cantons, and 5 were inter-Can- 
tonal associations. As the new organiza- 
tions of the 1930’s were formed, they 
were admitted to membership in the 
Watch Chamber, so that there are now 
22 members—most of them interested in 
problems from a regional standpoint. 
However, the national associations over- 
shadow the regional associations. Sev- 
eral of the regional associations are also 
members of F. H. and UBAH. Plans for 
a rationalization of this confused situa- 
tion are under discussion in the industry. 

As mentioned above, the watch indus- 
try’s leaders attempted to solve their dif- 
ficulties brought about by the depression 
of the early 1930’s through working 
agreements and conventions between the 


TABLE 3. 


various associations and organizations 
within the industry. However, member- 
ship in these groups was not compulsory 
and the few nonmember firms consti- 
tuted a leak in what had to be an air- 
tight structure if the proposed controls 
were to be effective. 

As a result, the watch industry ap- 
pealed to the Federal Council for relief 
under the emergency powers given the 
Council by Parliament in the Federal 
Decree dated October 14, 1933, concern- 
ing measures of “economic defense 
against foreign countries.” On March 
12, 1934, the Federal Council adopted a 
decree-law for the protection of the 
Swiss watch industry. This decree was 
the first of an unbroken series that is 
still in effect, the current one dating from 
December 23, 1948, and valid until the 
end of 1951. 

The basic decree of October 14, 1933, 
cannot be renewed after December 31, 
1951, and the interim period is to be used 
by the Federal Government to draft new 
legislation, in collaboration with the in- 
terested watch associations, to protect 
the watch industry. Although a high 
level of production and employment has 
been attained in the industry, increasing 
payments difficulties and the prohibition 
on the part of more and more foreign 
outlets against the import of luxury 
goods, for want of foreign exchange, have 
led watchmaking and also Government 
circles to believe that this is no time to 
withdraw legislative protection. 

The proposed permanent legislation 
would, presumably, be based on the so- 
called economic articles of the Federal 
Constitution, in particular article 31, 
which stipulates that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may intervene if an “important 
branch” of the national economy is 
“menaced,” provided no “attack on the 
general interest” of the 
involved. 


country is 


Niriss Ewrports of Watches, Clocks, and Parts bu Country of Destination 


{Thousands of dollars 


1938 1947 144s 
Country of destination 
,, ’ Percent of . Percent | ’ 
Value total Value total Valu 
United States &, BR4 16. 1 60, 950 3.8 62, BSt 5 
Belgium-Luxembourg 965 1.8 7, 574 11 12,814 7 
RL i a , 1,101 2.0 11, 591 6.4 11, 594 6.4 
Italy A 4,322 7.8 7, 212 1.0 10, 000 
United Kingdom__. 7, 073 12.8 9, 476 5.2 &, 138 1.7 
3g 1, 279 2.3 3, 792 2.1 6, 713 3S 
Union of South Africa 1, 160 2.1 4, 963 2.6 5, 361 
“SS ae 1, 528 2.8 8, 167 4.5 5, 325 1 
OS ee a as 1, 246 3 5, 983 3.2 3 BRS 23 
eee * wait ¥s 2, 278 4.1 &, 884 4.8 3, 764 2.1 
Venezuela 315 6 2,414 1.3 3, 650 2.1 
ce 3, 021 5. 5 6, 267 3.4 3 369 1.9 
SS ae 318 6 2, 552 2.4 3, 209 1s 
| EES ee 51 1 2. 925 1.7 3. 060 1.7 
SS SEaee Sl A aa : aS 04 9 3,911 2.2 1, 958 & 
ES ae EERE EE , 1, 608 2.9 1, 673 y 1, 882 1.1 
fine yeah aie A ee 19, 536 35.4 31, 247 17.4 26, 544 15.3 
EELS Sa es ee ee 55, 189 100 179, 581 100 173, 652 100 





in 1 


! Exports of watches and watch parts represented 95.7 percent of the total in 1938; 94.9 percent in 1947; and 96.1 percent 
948. 


Source: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur de la Suisse. 
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The protective decree currently jn 
force covers four main points: 

(1) Limitation of immoderate expan- 
sion of the watchmaking industry. 
through a permit system. 

(2) Regulation of work 
outside of factories. 

(3) Control of exports of watches. 
watch parts, and watchmaking ma. 
chinery. 

(4) Establishment of minimum prices 
in the industry. 

The decree also fixes penalties for in- 
fractions, including both fines anq 
imprisonment. 

The level of production in the entire 
watch industry is controlled by the So- 
cieté Génerale de l'Horlogerie Suisse. 
better known as “The Super-Holding,” 
This holding company which took over 
Ebauches, Incorporated, was formed jn 
the 1930’s to control all enterprises pro- 
ducing the four most essential parts of 
a watch—ebauche, escapement, balance- 
wheel, and hairspring. The organiza- 
tion was financed by a fund of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, subscribed in equal 
amounts by the watch industry, a bank- 
ing syndicate, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


performed 


The purchase and sale of watch parts 
are governed by a contract, known as 
the Collective Agreement, between the 
F. H. ‘the buyer) and the UBAH and 
Ebauches (‘the sellers) This document 
is long and involved and shows much 
evidence of alterations and additions 
over the years. In its essentials the 
agreement provides for fair trade prac- 
tices and price fixing and_ prohibits 
members to manufacture abroad or ac- 
cept foreign financial participation 

The agreement provides for four 
organs of execution, which are: 

(1) The 
posed of six representatives from the 


Délégations Reunies, com- 
F.H. (three manufacturers and three as- 
three from the UBAH and 


three from Ebauches, all renewed an- 


semblers), 


nually and presided over by a president 
chosen from outside of the industry. It 
is the controlling body and has broad 
powers, including the right to make ex- 
ceptions to practically all of the provi- 
sions of the agreement 

(2) A Price-Fixing Commission for 
each section of the UBAH (‘except es- 
capements, balance wheels, and _ hair- 
springs) whose members also serve for 
1 year and are presided over by a neutral 
chairman.’ 

(3) The Fiduciaire Horlogére, known 
as “Fidhor,”’ which carries out inspec- 
tions and investigations insuring respect 
of members’ obligations under the agree- 
ment. 


‘The Department of Public Economy is au- 
thorized to make exceptions concerning 
prices in particular cases, but only after 
consulting with the trade associations 
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(4) The Arbitral Tribunal, composed 








y in of six judges serving 3-year terms, of 
whom three are professional jurists 
pan- chosen by certain courts; these three 
Stry, choose one judge from each of the three 
contracting associations. In each case, 
‘Med the three jurists sit with two of the 
latter group chosen by the presiding 
ches, judge. The Tribunal is competent to de- 
Ma- cide finally all differences arising be- 
/ tween the associations or between them 
rices and their members regarding execution 
and interpretation of the agreement, as 
’ in- well as to hear appeals (with certain ex- 
and ceptions) from decisions of the Déléga- 
tions Réunies. 
itire All exports or export sales of watches, 
So- clocks, small clocks, and alarm clocks, 
isse, as well as of cases, watch movements, 
ng.” partly assembled movements and sub- 
OveS assemblies, and all watch parts ‘(other 
q in than individual, small shipments of re- 
aga pair parts), are subject to permits issued 
ne by the Swiss Watch Chamber or by the 
ize. Swiss Watch Fiduciary ‘Fidhor). Ex- | 
Oxi- ports of unassembled watch movements Mi — ee 
qual for assembly in foreign countries are . P 4 Cea. : ~~ : : 
ink- permitted to established customers only . s ag — 2 
orn. Permits are given only for shipments go a 7 — — Se 
made in accordance with the provisions : ~ ae Le 
arts of the collective conventions of the ; So — 
1 as watch-trade associations (including that : ail  ———_ ‘ 
the of the manufacturers of Roskopf PHOTO BY TOWERS 
and watches). regardless of the manufac- In Switzerland: proving the resistance of waterproof watch case to water pressure. 
lent turers’ actual membership in any such 
uch association. Nonmembers must satisfy them the same social benefits as those The Department of Public Economy is 
ions the authorities that they pay their work- provided for by the collective agree- authorized, after consulting with the 
the ers the same scale of wages and grant ments within the associations. watch industry’s associations, to direct 
“ace that permits be refused or granted sub- 
bits ABLE 4 United States Imports of Swiss Watches and Watch Movements ject to special conditions. The Federal 
ac- Quantity in thousands of watches and movements; value in thousands of dollars Customs Administration is assigned to 
aa al a aa aati cll supervise exports of watches, clocks, and 
_ ; ° Having 2 to 7 jews Having 8 to 15 jewels parts and to see that they are made in 
accordance with regulations. 
am nt = oa = dere Also subject to the permit require- 
the Year ; ‘ ments are exports or export sales of all 
= . 5 ; machinery, instruments, tools, dies, and 
i . ; ; e | 3 : : *| Si, drawings related to the manufacture of 
_ 3 = = : c z 3 watches, watch movements, cases, and 
an- - |” - : a " "| @ di " oll Gadi Sat parts. Permits are granted only for 
ent - a ba . a Pps ee .| oo] gos] ort len . , shipments that are not “contrary to the 
t M0) 9) 1.4 8 ' 19 | 1,165 | 3.66 y)  W1 | 1,359 | 2,901 | 2.13 8 28 general interests of the watch industry.” 
oad 14 | 25 i140) 2| 3)"omlsemize:| | alaseivmilsel wi Decisions relating to these permits may 
vari os 215 1.6 | | \ ven |tmeleal ml wi vmeleaicns 4 - be appealed to the Department of Public 
V1- Economy. 

Ha 6 tn it lows i i eit, Mian it tala rotal It is obvious from the above that the 
for Swiss watch industry is very strongly 
€s- Percent = Percent of a organized and that it succeeds in securing 
ur- atten Oe : the Federal Government’s cooperation in 
for : situations beyond its control. The indus- 
ral : try has provided itself with a kind of 

: = : 3 charter in the form of the Collective 
wn > - “ > + > + < > + > < Agreement and the Federal Decree, an 
ec- executive in the person of the Chamber’s 
ect 1940 ae mn itsee | as 2 | oelaree | Sah ees ee President, a bicameral legislature con- 
ce- a eo - — | ot : ae oan +4 ~ a 3 7 sisting of the Chamber’s General Assem- 

146 6, 22 1146 6.29 Oo 7 $228 | 57.00 ! t 9,663 51,952 | 5.38 bly and the Délégations Réunies, and a 

ing ; —eoer | i oo) ee of eee ee | ee judiciary—the Arbitral Tribunal. While 
st niles aca saaieaiin DANAE ahead anit ah Gatastiie tabeiadiadh eben ak Mame. Waamuaitaaees tina this organizational set-up reflects the 
ter SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of Commerce (Continued on p. 38) 
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Iran in Need of 
Railway Equipment 


American manufacturers and suppliers 
may bid on the supply and delivery of cer- 
tain equipment and materials urgently 
needed by the Iranian State Railway. Re- 
quirements are as follows: 40 locomotives, 
Santa Fe type; 80 coaches (10 first-class, 23 
second-class, and 37 third-class passenger 
coaches, and 10 mail and baggage coaches) ; 
190,000 meters of rail; 220,000 metallic ties; 
18 small generators; and various spare parts 
for Diesel engines and electric pumps. 

One set of specifications (in French) is 
available for examination in the Machinery 
and Motive Products Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids, in French, should reach the Iranian 
State Railway, Tehran, Iran, no later than 
October 1, 1949. 

It is understood that preference will be 
given to pound-sterling offers, but that dol- 
lars, as well as other foreign currencies, are 
available. 


Egypt in Market 
For Railway Ties 


The Egyptian State Railways invites bids, 
until September 28, 1949, covering the supply 
of 115,200 to 415,200 wooden railway ties. 
Any species conforming with specifications 
will be acceptable. Approximate dimensions 
of crossties used by the Egyptian Railways 
are 814’ x 10’’ x 61,’’. 

Bid forms and conditions may be obtained, 
upon payment of 4 Egyptian pounds, from 
the Stores Department Western Wing, Cairo 
Station, Cairo, Egypt, or the Chief Inspecting 
Engineer, Egyptian Government, 41 Tothill 
Street, London, S. W. 1, England (telegraphic 
address: EGYPTOLOGY London). 

Owing to the inability of the Railways to 
furnish dollars, bidding conditions specify 
that payment will be made in Egyptian 
pounds, with no assurance that conversion 
to dollars, or other foreign exchange, will be 
arranged. It is understood that the Finance 
Ministry would agree to some type of barter 
arrangement, probably involving the ship- 
ment of Egyptian cotton, against receipt of 
the ties. 


Egypt Invites New Bids on 
Electric Pumping Station ; 


Egypt’s Ministry of Public Works has just 
issued a notice inviting new offers for the 
installation of an electric pumping station— 
including transformer station, H. V. trans- 
mission lines, and switch station—at Atf 
in the Mahmudia district of the Beheira 
Province. This station, which is needed for 
irrigation purposes, will be erected near the 
existing Atf electric power station. 
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The contract will include the supply and 
erection of six electric pumping units having 
a discharge of 12 cubic meters per second 
per unit at a static lift varying between 1 
and 3'2 meters, together with all auxiliary 
machinery, electric motors, switches, trans- 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


formers, instruments, towers, conductors. 
and insulators, for an alternating pressure of 
33/66 k. v. The line is 
about kilometer in length. Also 
to be included in the work are all necessary 


excavations, 


50 cycles per second. 
one-half 
and 


foundations, buildings 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are subject 
country and abroad 


conditions in the 
International Trade 


occupied areas is 


upon request from the Commercial 


Agar-agar: 20 

Air-Conditioning Equipment: 42 

Art Goods: 12. 

Automotive Equipment 
38, 44 

Bamboo Products: 20 

Beet Pulp (Dried): 24 

Beverages (Alcoholic): 23, 29 

Bolting Cloth (Silk): 21 

Chemicals: 6. 

Christmas and Easter Decoration 20 

Clocks: 7. 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 26 

Coal and Coke: 33 

Cork Oak Waste: 8 

Display Equipment (for meats): 2 

Electrical Equipment: 38 

Enamelware: 20 

Fertilizers: 33. 

Flowers (Artificial and War): 11 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 20, 33, 39 

General Merchandise: 21, 32 

Glassware: 20. 

Household Furnishings: 21 

Jewelry: 10 


and Accessories 


‘ 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms 
available 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 


Intelligence 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Motion-Picture and Theater Equipment: 2 


— 


Additional 


obtained from the 


any transactions 


and import controls in this 


interested United 


areas, 


Detailed 
from the 


trading 
Office of 


information on 
Department's 


Branch of the 


Department of 


Machinery and Equipment 
Agricultural—16, 17 
Industrial—5, 14, 17, 30 

Metals and Minerals: 18, 19, 21 

Mosquito Netting: 21 


35, 40 


Notions 4.9, 15 

Novelties: 45 

CO: 3 

Peat (Ground) 25 

Plastics: 45 

Porcelainware: 20 

Printing Equipment: 28, 37 

Radios and Parts: 38 

Refrigerators 38, 42 

Shells (Scrap): 34 

Skins: 31. 

Stationery: 20 

Steel Products: 47 

Synthetic Stones: 21 

Technical Information and Neu 
ments: 2, 45 

Textiles: 3, 20, 21, 36, 43, 46 

Toothpicks 21 

Toys: 20 

Wire and Cable (Electric): 21 


Develop- 
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Bids will be received until December 5, 1949, 
py the Mechanical and Electrical Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt. 

Copies of conditions of tender, together 
with specifications and accompanying draw- 
ings, may be obtained from the Egyptian 
Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Bids Invited To Supply 
Power Plant for Argentina 


The Direccion General Fabricas Militares, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, invites bids, until 
September 30, 1949, for the supply, delivery, 
and installation of all necessary equipment 
for a power plant to consist of three units 
of 5,000 kilowatts each. 

For further information, interested firms 
are requested to apply to the Office of the 
Economic Counselor, Argentine Embassy, 
1815 Que Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Opportunity To Sell 
Equipment in Mexico 


Mechanical equipment and gates will have 
to be purchased in connection with a project 
in Mexico involving construction of the 
Papaloapan Dam, contract for which has al- 
ready been let, according to the U. S. Em- 
passy in Mexico, D. F. 

While the firm awarded the contract will 
be responsible for all earth and rock work 
and concrete construction, the above-men- 
tioned equipment requirements will be pur- 
chased by Comision de Papaloapan, Hum- 
boldt 30, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. United States 
manufacturers and suppliers interested in 
investigating this opportunity for the sale 
of their equipment may obtain further details 
from that organization 


Stamp Dealers May 
Be Interested 


Philatelists and dealers in stamps may be 
interested in the announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of India of the issuance of a new 
series of stamps. These stamps, 
depicting subjects of archeological and his- 
torical interest, replace those bearing the 
efigy of the British King. They were placed 
on sale on August 15, 1949 

Persons interested in purchasing these 
stamps may communicate with the Ministry 
of External Affairs, New Delhi, India. 


postage 


New Date for Bids on 
Barrel-Making Plants 


The Egyptian Department of Mines and 
Quarries has extended to September 26, 1949, 
the period during which bids may be sub- 
mitted to supply two complete plants for 
manufacturing steel barrels. An earlier an- 
nouncement specified August 14 as the bid 
deadline. 

Details concerning this inquiry appeared 
in the July 11 and 18 issues of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Offers To Purchase Basra 
Date Crops Invited 


Offers to purchase all or part of the Basra 
(Iraq) date crop after September 1950 are 
invited by the Date Association of Iraq. Bids 
may cover a period of one or more years be- 
ginning with the 1950 season. 

Bid terms and conditions, as well as other 
information pertaining to this offer, may 
be obtained upon application to the Date 


August 29. 1949 





Imports from United States 
Authorized by Germany 


New allocations for foreign ex- 
change for imports into Germany 
of various commodities from the 
United States were announced by 
the Import Advisory Committee in 
Frankfort am Main, on July 29, 
1949, The listing below indicates 
amounts of allocations and com- 
modities to be purchased. 


1. Pulp and paper products 
(ad Waste paper $275, 000 
(b) Sulphate pulp 275, 000 
2. Tobaces 4. 800, 000 
(a) Bright Virginia $3, 140, 000 
(b) Burley 780, 000 
(c) Tobacco for cigars 880, 000 


$500, 000 


The above purchases are being 
made under ECA Procurement Au- 
thorizations. Any firm desiring 
information on trading with Ger- 
many may obtain a copy of a re- 
port on this subject from the Euro- 
pean Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any Field Office of the Department. 











Association, in Baghdad or Basra, Iraq, or 
from the Iraqi Embassy and Consulates in 
the United States. 

October 31, 1949, has been designated as 
the final date on which offers will be accepted 
by the Director General of the Date Associa- 
tion in Baghdad. It should be noted that 
the Association will not guarantee accept- 
ance of the highest or any offer submitted. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—F. R. Snowball, representing 
Snowball Brothers (manufacturer of women's 
coats, suits, dresses, and skirts; importer, 
wholesaler of rayon and woolen piece goods), 
Metters Building, 154 Elizabeth Street, Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., is interested in women’s fash- 
ions. Scheduled to arrive early in Septem- 
ber, via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 

2. India—B. N. Sircar, representing The 
New Theatres Limited (importer of enter- 
tainment films; producer, exhibitor, and dis- 
tributor of motion-picture films in Indian 
languages), 172 Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, 
is interested in handling short films and doc- 
umentary films, motion-picture studio and 
theater equipment; also, seeks technical in- 
formation on motion pictures, with particu- 
lar reference to color photography. Sched- 
uled to arrive about September 10, for a visit 
of 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. 

3. Ireland, Northern—George Charles Fos- 
ter, representing J. N. Richardson Sons & 
Owden, Ltd., 4 Murray Street, Belfast, is in- 
terested in exporting all kinds of linen goods. 
Scheduled to arrive the first of September, 
via New York City, for a visit of about 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Henry R. Hop- 
kinson, 66 Leonard Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Kansas City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Belgium—Caselith National S. A. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 9-15 Rue du Berceau, 
Peruwelz, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of standard-quality handmade 
combs. 

5. Belgium—Etablissements Thomas (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 73 Rue Bara, Brussels, 
offers to export and seeks agent for metal- 
working machinery such as eccentric presses 
and cutting machines. 

6. Belgium—S. A. Comptoir Paul Stevens & 
Co. (export merchant), 21 Kipdorp, Antwerp, 
has available for export 100 to 500 tons of 
naphthalene, warm pressed, 78°/79° C. 

7. Chile—Godofredo Isliker y Cia. Ltda. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Segunda Avenida 
0321, Casilla 4702, Santiago, offers to export 
pendulum and weight wall clocks (no jewels). 
Net weight: 22.9 ounces. Operation time: 
runs for 26 hours. Firm states it can manu- 
facture 300 units each month, and will ac- 
cept minimum initial orders of 300 units. 
Firm would appreciate receiving information 
regarding packing and conditioning. 

8. Corsica—Etablissements Henri Roca 
(manufacturer and exporter), La Marine, 
Bonifacio, has available for export 250 tons of 
very good-quality cork oak wastes (very dry) 
suitable for granulation or agglomeration. 
Firm would appreciate receiving information 
regarding packing, marking, and shipping. 

9. England—Abbey Factories Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 170 Tower Bridge Road, London, 
S. E. 1, wishes to export casein knitting 
needles. 

10. England—M. & S. Rinberg (manufac- 
turer), 59/61 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1., 
offers to export handmade jewelry, such as 
platinum double clips, brooches, bracelets, 
rings, watches, and earrings set with dia- 
monds and precious stones. Jewelry is made 
according to original designs, or designs fur- 
nished by the importer. Also, jewelry can 
be supplied with or without settings. Firm 
states that each of the more important pieces 
of jewelry is individually designed, and is 
supplied only to individual and bona fide 
inquirers. 

11. Germany—Carl F. Carow (commercial 
agency), An der Weide 29, Bremen, wishes to 
export artificial flowers and waz flowers for 
wreaths and decorative purposes. 

12. Germany — Export - Verlag, Stolberg- 
strasse 9, Berlin-Tempelhof, offers to export 
artistic colored etchings. 

13. Germany—E. Freitag, Senator Voges 
Strasse 3, Peine (Hannover), offers his serv- 
ices to American firms desiring a representa- 
tive abroad to look after investments, hold- 
ings, branch offices, and similar matters. 

14. Germany—Goebel A. G. (manufac- 
turer), Otto-Wolfskehl-Str. 21 (gegentiber 
dem Hauptbahnhof) (Post Box 77), Darm- 
stadt, offers to export reel-fed rotary or semi- 
rotary presses. 

15. Germany— Walter Hiigel (manufac- 
turer), Oberstein a. d. Nahe, offers to export 
first-class spring clasps for necklaces. One 
set of samples available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Germany—Franz Schaaf, Dossenwald, 
Mannheim-Fridrichsfeld, Baden, U. S. Zone, 
wishes to contact manufacturers of threshing 
machines and potato harvesters, which might 
be interested in new devices for such equip- 


ment. Mr. Schaaf states that drawings and 
specifications are available to interested 
parties. 

17. Germany — “‘Ubersee” Handelsgesell- 


schaft m. b. H. (Overseas Trading Co., Ltd.) 
(exporter, importer), Schwachhauser Heer- 
strasse 61, Bremen, wishes to export indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery. 

18. India—G. H. Cook & Sons (operator of 
bauxite mines in Central Provinces, exporter 


1] 








of bauxite), Katni, Central Provinces, offers 
to export good-quality baurite ore suitable 


for the manufacture of aluminum. Firm 
states that it could export 6,000,000 tons. 
Copy of an analysis and price list available 
on request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

19. India, South—P. S. Narayana (exporter, 
importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), ‘Mines 
House,”’ Malleswaram P. O., Bangalore, offers 
to export up to 2,000 tons per month of 
kyanite of the following specifications: Fe,O., 
below 1 percent; TiO,, not to exceed 4 percent; 
total flux including Fe,O,, TiO,, and alkalies 
not to exceed 5 to 6 percent. Physical prop- 
erties: not needly, fibrous, or platey. Analysis 
and price available on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Japan—Tameo Kaneko (exporter, im- 
porter), No. 754, Shinohara-Machi, Kohoku- 
ku, Yokohama, offers to export all kinds of 
tertiles, including cottons, rayons, and silks; 
embroidered goods; bamboo products; enam- 
elware; glassware; porcelainware; stationery; 
toys; Christmas and Easter decorations; food- 
stuffs, including canned goods, and dried 
mushrooms and scallops; agar-agar. 

21. Japan—Kuranishi & Trading Co., Ltd 
(exporter), P. O. Box No. 207, Osaka, desires 
to export sieves, white birch toothpicks, silk 
bolting cloth, mosquito netting, cotton piece 
goods, electric wire and cable, ferro alloys 
(-manganese, -silicon, -tungsten, -chrome), 
synthetic stones, and general merchandise. 

22. Japan—yYoshihira Mori, Shin Sei Eigo- 
kai, 119 3-chome, Takamatsucho, Tachikawa, 
Tokyo, offers to translate from Japanese to 
English, or vice versa, technical, scientific or 
literary papers, or other material. 

23. Mexico—Cerveceria Cuauhtemoc, S. A 
(manufacturer), Cuauhtemoc +2202 Norte, 
Monterrey, wishes to find new United States 
markets for “Carta Blanca” beer and “Bo- 
hemia” ale. 

24. Netherlands—Huyser, Moller & Co. C.V 
(exporter), Vossiusstraat 43, Amsterdam, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for dried beet 
pulp. Firm states that the pulp, a by-product 
of sugar manufacture, is sold without guar- 
anty, but that quality inspection may be 
made at the factory, when loaded on ship- 
board, or by agent appointed by the buyer 
Quantity for shipment depends on harvest 
and amourt released for export; however, 
firm states that orders placed now will be 
delivered immediately until 1948 crop is ex- 
hausted, with deliveries resumed in the fall 
of this year from the 1949 crop. Firm has 
not exported to the United States since be- 
fore the war, and wishes to be advised of 
existing regulations. 

25. Scotland—J. B. Macdermott, Limited 
(exporter, sales agent), 40 West Nile Street, 
Glasgow, C. 1., offers to export any quantity 
of ground peat, in press packed bales, for soil 
conditioning or animal feeding. Inspection 
at buyer’s expense. 


Import Agency Opportunit,; 


26. Mexico—Calzado Domit, S. A. (importer 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Progresso 172, 
Mexico, D. F. (Tacubaya), wishes to obtain 
agents in the United States for the sale of 
men’s high-quality shoes. 


Export Opportunities 


27. Canada—Rich. E. Wellard & Co (manu- 
facturer, importer, distributor), 1405 Bishop 
Street, Montreal 25, wishes to obtain equip- 
ment for displaying meats in refrigerators, 
e. g., dividers of rubber or plastic material 
made to resemble grass or parsley. 

28. Germany—Ernst Louis, Hufnerstra-se 
19a, Hamburg 22, desires to contact Ameri- 


12 


can exporters of second-hand typesetting 
equipment, particularly linotype and inter- 
type. 

29. Germany—Robert H. W. Stein K. G 
(importer, exporter), Simon von Utrecht- 
strasse 4, Hamburg 4, wishes to contact ex- 
porters of wines, spirits, and fruit juices. 

30. Germany—Walter Wendler, Aichhald- 
erstr. 7, Schwarzwald, (14b) Schramberg- 
Sulgen, Wurttemberg, wishes to contact an 
American firm interested in selling to Ger- 
many either new or second-hand automatic 
circular knitting machines for the manufac- 
ture of circular-kKnit stockings 

31. Italy—Achille Gianetti (importing dis- 
iributor, manufacturer's agent), 11 Via 
Assarotti, Turin, desires to purchase and 
obtain agency for pelts for furriers, as well 
as prepared skins. 

32. Japan—American Commodity Investi- 
gation Association (representing chain stores 
in Japan), Katakura Building, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo, wishes to obtain from American man- 
ufacturers catalogs or literature of merchan- 
dise customarily sold in department stores 

3u. Japan—Tameo Kaneko (exporter, im- 
porter), No. 754, Shinohara-Machi, Koho- 
kuku, Yokohama, desires to import into 
Japan sugar, oil, coal and coke, fertilizers 
and salt. 

34. Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), 2, 3-chome, Kaigandori, Ikutaku, 
Kobe, wishes to obtain scrap shell (first and 
second rims of trochus shells and mother- 


of-pearl) to be used for making shel! 
buttons 
35. Japan—Shinwa Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 


porter), 3-1, Gofukubashi, Tokyo, desires to 
contact dealers handling chrysotile asbestos 

36. Japan—Uchino & Co. Ltd., 2nd floor 
Kobuse Building, No. 3, 1-chome Kabutocho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to con- 
tact suppliers or exporters of waste wool and 
used clothing 

37. Korea—C. Y. Company (importer, ex- 
porter), Dong-Il Bldg. (P. O. Box Central 
124), Chongno, Seoul, wishes to purchase 
from manufacturers or exporters the follow- 
ing: (1) Latest model intertype or linotype 
machines; (2) latest model _ stereotype 
equipment (3) latest developments in 
photoengraving, both half-tones and line 
cuts; (4) monotype machines Firm re- 
quests that catalogs, pamphlets, and price 
lists be furnished 

38. Sumatra 


(Indonesia)—-The Remeka & 


Company (importer, wholesaler, retailer) 
108 Kesawan, Medan, wishes to purchase 
radio sets and parts, electrical equipment 


automotive accessories, and refrigerator 


Export Agency Opportunities 


39. Denmark—Kai Nielsen (importing dis- 
tributor), 4 Arendalsgade, Copenhagen () 
wishes to represent in Scandinavia United 
States exporters of grain and feedstuffs 

40. Denmark—Pentagon A S_' (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 28 Vesterbrogade, Copenhagen 
V, seeks agency for Denmark for 
metals 

41.Germany 


nonferrou 


International Agency 
George W (agent Schauenburger- 
strasse 21 III, Hamburg 1, offers to act as 
agent for American firms desiring representa- 
tion in Germany 

42. Italy—‘‘Frigomoro” Officina Frigoriferi 
(installs refrigerating and air-conditioning 
equipment), 6 Via Virginio, Pinerolo (Turin 
Province), seeks agency for Italy for re- 
frigerators and air-conditioning 
and apparatus 

43. Italy—Giovanni 


Easton 


machinery 


Olivieri (commission 
merchant), 27 Via della Repubblica, Biella 
(Vercelli Province), wishes to represent in 
Italy American firms dealing in cotton rag 
and new clippings Correspondence in 
French or Italian desired 


44. Siam—yY. I. E. Assia, Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturer's agent, commis. 
sion merchant), 632 Mahachai Road, Bang. 
kok, wishes to represent American truck 
manufacturer. Firm already handles Selling 
agencies for American and British automo. 
biles, and has a _ service station on its 
premises 


Additional Foreign Visitors 
(NOTE Information on the following 
visitors was received too late to include in 
the reguiar Foreign Visitor listings.) 

45. Australia--C. H. Garrett, representing 
Tilley Products Pty. Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 123 Latrobe 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, wishes to in. 
vestigate the possibilities of selling to Uniteg 
States department stores certain novel 
Australian designs in plastics; also, seeks in. 
formation on latest processes in plastic 
molding. Scheduled to arrive the first week 
in September, via New York City, for a visit 


of 4 weeks U. S. address: c/o Monsanto 
Chemical Co., 445 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles 

46. Ireland. Northern—Leonard Miller 
Frazer, representing Old Bleach Linen Co 
Ltd., Randallstown, County Antrim, is inter- 
ested in exporting all kinds of tertiles 
Scheduled to arrive September 4, via New 


York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
co Old Bleach Linens Inc., 112 Franklin 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 

47. Netherlands—-Martinus Weber, repre- 
senting Firma J. M. Weber (indent agent 


selling iron and steel products), 298 Laan 
van Poot, The Hague, wishes to obtain agen- 
from manufacturers of 


transformer sheets 


cies dynamo and 
Scheduled to arrive 
August 26, for a visit of 3 weeks U. § 
address: c/o Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
New York 


Itinerary 
Chicago, and Youngstown (Ohio) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial 


Intelligence Branch has 
recently f 


published the following trade lists 
which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Pakistan 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Pakistan 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Philippines 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
ind Dealers—Ecuador 

Canneries—-Italy 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Union of South Africa 

Fruit and Nut Exporters—Pakistan 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Domini- 
can Republic 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium 

Sawmills 


‘ 


Dealers 


Denmark 


Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers 
Peru 
Silk-Fabric Manufacturers—Italy 


Sources of Foreign Credit Information— 


Panama 





This year the area under sugar beets in the 
Netherlands has reached a record, being more 
than 150,615 acres, against an average of 
123,550 acres in the past few years 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KINGDOM 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Brazil and the 
United Kingdom, specifying products which 
will be exchanged during the 12-month pe- 
riod April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950, has 
been signed, according to an airgram of 
August 5, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro, based on a notice 
in the Brazilian press. The agreement pro- 
vides for shipments to Brazil from the United 
Kingdom of coal, metal goods, machinery, 
chemical products, vehicles, and textiles, 
valued at £30,775,000, and for shipments of 
cotton, hides, lumber, coffee, cacao, meat, 
sugar, tobacco, oranges, and Brazil nuts from 
Brazil to the United Kingdom, in addition to 
shipments of rice to other units of the 
British Commonwealth, the total value being 
£33,349 500 

The payments section of the Anglo- 
Brazilian Trade and Payments Agreement 
signed May 21, 1948, remains in effect, but 
the trade section which expired March 31 
1949, is replaced by the new 12-month agree- 
ment 

The total values aimed at for shipments 
from the United Kingdom and Brazil in 
1948 under the previous trade section were, 
respectively, £37,000,000 and £31,000,000. The 
value of petroleum products to be shipped to 
Brazil in 1949 is approximately £7,500,000, but 
this amount is not included in the total 
value of £30,775,000. Shipments of petroleum 
products to Brazil in 1948 were valued at 
£7,000 ,000 

{For announcement of the Trade and 
Payments Agreement with the United King- 
dom, signed May 21, 1948, see ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948. | 


‘ 
Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated August 12, 1949) 


The British-dollar crisis and its impact 
on the Canadian economy has been the over- 
shadowing topic of interest and concern in 
Canadian Government and busiess circles 
during the past month. Previous govern- 
mental policy to gradually relax import con- 
trols is being reshaped and modified to con- 
form with these new developments, and the 
prospects are that there will be wider and 
more stringent rather than lessened con- 
trols 

Although the Minister of Finance, on his 
return from the Conference of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers at London, mini- 
mized the immediate effect of cut-backs in 


August 29, 1949 
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imports by sterling-area countries, pointing 
out that current British food contracts would 
be honored, deep concern is evident in the 
long-range implications, particularly as the 
Canadian economy is so largely dependent 
on export trade. Statements by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, disclose that more 
rigid standards (involving a more careful 
and restrictive screening of import-permit 
applications) have already been applied to 
reduce imports of capital goods from dollar 
areas and he has publicly announced that 
legislation will be sought to extend the list 
of goods subject to control and particularly 
to steel items. However, no settled official 
policy has yet been determined. 

Canadian exports in the first 6 months of 
1949 were valued at $1,425,000,000, an increas? 
of $24,500,000 over the like period of last year. 
Shipments to the United States and posses- 
sions amounted to $697,000,000, an increase 
of $48,000,000, and represented 49 percent of 
total Canadian exports. Import figures for 
June are not yet available but for the first 5 
months the Canadian trade deficit (repre- 
senting the difference between exports and 
imports) with the United States was $247,- 
600,000 as compared with $184,600,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1948 

Despite the clear portents of difficult and 
stringent times ahead, production is being 
maintained at high levels and moderately in 
advance of last year. Industrial output in 
May moved to new highs with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index of production 
standing at 187 (1935-39—100) an increase 
of 0.9 over April. There is some evidence that 
there has been a slight leveling off during the 
past 2months. The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce index of industrial activity for June 
stood at 158 (1937—100) as compared with 
159 for the preceding month and 156 for June 
1948. The slight decline in June, which was 
the first recorded since March, was partly 
seasonal in character but it also reflected 
some lessened activities in consumers’ 
goods—-food, beverage, and wearing-apparel 
production. 

Among other categories, pulp and paper 
and wood-product output in June was equal 
to May and slightly higher than in June 1948. 
Nonferrous metals and chemicals were higher 
than in May and the corresponding month 
of 1948. Heavy steel output increased, but 
light and medium steel declined slightly. 
Production in the automotive industry 
gained over June of last year but was below 
the May average. Output of steel ingots 
continued to advance during June, and the 
monthly average of 269,544 tons was about 
5 percent over 1948. Newsprint production 
for the half year at 2,606,000 short tons was 
up by 6.8 percent, while shipments to the 
United States advanced by 7.7 percent. 

Building contract awards for the first 6 
months totaled $488,000,000, fractionally 
above last year 

Employment, reflecting seasonal demand, 
showed record levels for June with an ad- 
vance of 2.8 percent over May and 2.1 percent 





Industrial relations 


over June of last year. 
during the past 4 weeks continued to be rela- 
tively tranquil with fewer strikes in process 
and fewer men involved than had been the 


case for many months. Well over one-half 
of the average of about 1,100 men out on 
strike during the past month have been litho- 
graphers striking for higher wages and in- 
creased security provisions. 

Cumulative carloadings on Canadian rail- 
ways for the year up to August 3 showed a 
decline of about 3.3 percent from last year. 
Eastern loadings were down, but the totals 
for western divisions were improved. In- 
creased loadings were shown in grain, ores, 
gasoline, and petroleum, whereas loadings of 
livestock, pulpwood, lumber, wood pulp, and 
paper declined. Dollar sales of department 
stores for the first half of the year increased 
by 10 percent. 

The wheat export commitment to Britain 
of 140,000,000 bushels for the crop year 
ended July 31 was completed. Total wheat 
and wheat-fiour exports to all countries for 
the crop year ended July 31 were 231,000,000 
bushels, compared with about 200,000,000 
the year before. Oats and barley produced 
in the Prairie Provinces began on August l 
to be marketed through an oats and barley 
pool operated by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
about the same as wheat has been marketed 
for some years. Initial payment of 61% 
cents on oats and 90 cents on barley will be 
paid. 

Although the inspected hog slaughter for 
the first 6 months of 1949 was about 27 per- 
cent below a year ago, slaughter for the latter 
part of July and the first week in August was 
above a year ago. Adverse weather condi- 
tions in several important producing areas 
during the period under review almost cer- 
tainly will result in reduced production of 
many important agricultural commodities 
this year. 

The most severe drought in Ontario’s his- 
tory resulted in a sharp cut in the production 
of fresh vegetables and small fruits, almost 
a total failure of the first crop of hay in 
many areas, poor prospects for grains, and 
seriously retarded pasture growth. The re- 
duction in supplies of feed will have a 
depressing effect on livestock and dairy pro- 
duction in the Province for many months 
to come. 

Conditions in the Prairie Provinces are 
extremely variable. Crops are in good to 
excellent condition in Manitoba, most of 
northern and eastern Saskatchewan, and 
parts of southern Alberta. Conditions range 
from fair to very poor in southwestern Sas- 
katchewan and over most of northern and 
central Alberta. Subsoil-moisture reserves 
are very low over all three Provinces and 
timely rains will be required over the next 
few weeks if an average grain crop is to be 
harvested. 

The Finance Minister has announced the 
Government's intention of offering a $100,- 
000,000 issue of Canadian bonds for sale in 
the United States in the near future. The 





bonds will run for 25 years yielding 234 per- 
cent, and proceeds of the issue will be used 
to redeem three issues of 5 percent long- 
term bonds of Canadian National Railways 
and Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, all 
payable in United States funds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CABBAGE, CARROTS, AND LETTUCE: ADVANCE 
VALUATIONS SUSPENDED ON IMPORTS INTO 
SEVERAL PROVINCES 


The advance valuations on cabbage, car- 
rots, and lettuce, when imported into the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, have been 
suspended until further notice, effective on 
and after August 18, 1949, according to vari- 
ous Appraisers’ Bulletins on Fruits and Vege- 
tables, dated August 8. 

The advance valuation on lettuce is also 
suspended on imports into the Provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, effective August 20, by a supple- 
mentary bulletin, dated August 10. 

The effect of the orders is that beginning 
August 18, the advance valuations on cabbage 
and carrots, established at one-half and four- 
fifths cent per pound, respectively, will apply 
only to importations into the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, whereas the advance valuation 
on lettuce, established at three-fifths cent 
per pound, will apply only to importations 
into the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia, on and 
after August 20. |For previous announce- 
ment see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
July 25, 1949.] 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGAR ExPorT CONTROLLED BY SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


The United States Embassy at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, has reported that Resolution No. 419 
of July 13, 1949, of the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Livestock and of Commerce and 
Industries, provides that all sugar exports 
shall be channeled through the Compania 
Distribuidora de Azucares, S. A., a collective 
sales organization which represents approxi- 
mately 95 percent of Colombia’s sugar mills. 

In applying to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industries for an export license, the com- 
pany is required to state that the export 
shipment in question will not affect the nor- 
mal distribution and supply of sugar in the 
domestic market. Third persons desiring to 
export sugar may do so only when license 
applications are presented through the 
company. 


’ - 
Costa Riea 
Economic Conditions 


NEW MINIMUN WAGES IN EFFECT 


The various joint minimum-wage commis- 
sions of Costa Rica have completed work for 
the current year, and new minimum wages 
affecting almost every employee in the coun- 
try were published in 21 different decrees in 
La Gaceta during the month of July, accord- 
ing to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at San Jose dated August 8, 1949. 
Classification of positions within particular 
industries has been greatly expanded over 
the last minimum-wage law (decree No. 9 
of June 9, 1947), and over-all coverage also 
has been greatly increased. 
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Minimum wages show increases of 15 per- 
cent for peons on the Meseta Central to 53 
percent for peons working in the Pacific 
coast banana zone, almost all of whom are 
employed by the Compania Bananera de 
Costa Rica. The latter company has filed 
protests. 

Minimum wages of Compani Nacional de 
Fuerza y Luz were increased by 25 percent 
for telephone operators and 20 percent for 
most other operating personnel. 

The Northern Railway minimums were in- 
creased 11 percent, based on pay rolls for 
1948. This company has stated that it will 
begin laying off personnel immediately. 

Each of the afore-mentioned companies 
has stated that increases granted to labor 
of the lowest classification will force addi- 
tional increases in wages of supervisory per- 
sonnel which are not reflected in the pub- 
lished minimums. 

Employees of commerce (office workers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers) were 
given the greatest increase. It is reported 
that this was done not in accordance with 
recommendations of the Wage Commission, 
but on the initiative of the Ministry of 
Labor. Increases, based on former mini- 
mums, run from 50 to 250 percent. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Costa Rica 
has made vigorous protest and has requested 
an immediate session of the Commission to 
consider revision of the decrees. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
CONCLUDED WITH SoviIeT ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


An agreement on the exchange of goods 
between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany has been concluded, according 
to the Soviet licensed press in Eastern Berlin 
of July 20, 1949 

Czechoslovakia is to supply Eastern Ger- 
many with 19,300 metric tons of fruits and 
vegetables, including pears, melons, tomatoes, 
and garlic, in exchange for potassium salts, 
beer bottles, and laboratory glass 

{Discussions are under way to arrange for 
importing into the Soviet Zone of Germany 
350,000 liters of wine from Switzerland, and 
poultry from Poland 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.s. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 


(Dated August 5, 1949) 


The conclusion of a price agreement cover- 
ing Danish bacon exports to the United 
Kingdom, in the previously agreed percentage 
of total Danish bacon exports, for the period 
which began October 1, 1949, was announced 
by the Bacon Committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture on June 30, This new price 
agreement will cover 15 months. The 1948-49 
price of 4.28 crowns per kilogram (225s. per 
hundredweight) remains effective until the 
end of 1949, but for 1950 the price will be re- 
duced by 3.5 percent to 4.13 crowns per kilo- 
gram (217s. per hundredweight). Measured 
by expected 1950 exports of 120,000 metric 
tons, this reduction means a loss to Den- 
mark of export income of 18,000,000 crowns. 

It is semiofficially announced that the im- 
port program from the sterling area for the 
second half of 1949, now under preparation, 
will increase total Danish imports from the 


United Kingdom to 1,504,000,000 crowns, ag 
compared with the original program's 1,356. 
000,000 crowns, because of a corresponding 
increase in export income. 

The Danish debt to the United Kingdom 
was reduced from 605,000,000 crowns op 
January 1, 1949, to less than 440,000,009 
crowns by the middle of the year. This lat. 
ter consolidated and interest-bearing amount 
is expected to be reduced by 60,000,009 
crowns before the end of 1949. 

The Agricultural Council announced oy 
July 29 that Denmark's percentage share of 
the United Kingdom's imports of butter, 
bacon, and eggs showed a sizable increase 
during the first half of 1949, compared with 
the same period of 1948. These percentage 
shares in 1949 (1948 figures in parentheses) 
were: Butter 22 (17); bacon, over 50 (16): 
and eggs, 46 (28) 

A new 12 months’ trade and payments 
agreement, between Denmark and the Tri- 
zone of Germany, which was to become effec. 
tive August 1, 1949, was signed in Copen- 
hagen on July 15. It provides for Danish 
exports valued at $42,900,000 and Danish 
imports, $35,800,000. Both amounts include 
sizable “invisibles.”. The Danish export sur- 
plus is earmarked for part repayment of the 
Danish $15,800,000 coal debt. This debt wil] 
be reduced further by the use of the Danish 
1948-49 export surplus in the amount of 
$2,500,000 for a first installment Danish 
payments for 1949-50 coal deliveries are stil] 
to be made primarily in dollars 

The July retail price-level index (1935 
100), given as 307, compared with an April 
index of 310 and a January index of 309, 
and shows the first decline since 1935. This 
decline is solely attributable to the reduction 
of taxes for small and medium taxpayers, 
which became effective on April 1, 1949 
These taxpayer groups’ budgets are the basis 
for calculation of the index. No important 
reduction of personal living expenses was 
apparent in this new figure. The July and 
January price-level indexes determine the 
size of the increased cost-of-living bonus to 
be paid Government employees, workers, 
old-age pensioners, and a number of other 
groups for the half years beginning October 
and April, respectively Savings in bonus 
expenses would, if realized, amount to at 
least 72,000,000 crowns, of which private 
trade and industry would save 60,000,000 
It has not yet been decided whether the 
workers’ bonus can be reduced before the 
index shows a decline of a full 6 points, 
however Negotiations between employers 
and workers on this issue are generally ex- 
pected to result in no Octoher reduction for 
workers. With regard to Government em- 
ployees and other groups paid by public 
means reduction is compulsory unless 
amendments to the present law are passed 
It is expected that the Government will fol- 
low the results of the above negotiations and 
that Government employees will not have 
their bonus reduced. If neither the Govern- 
ment nor employers reduce the bonus for 
the period October 1949 to March 1950, there 
will be no savings, and the decline of the 
price-level index will not improve Danish 
ability to compete abroad, as had been hoped. 

The wholesale price index, which had been 
stable since February, declined 2 points to 
259 (1935—100) in June, primarily because 
of lower-prices of imported commodities 

A joint Government-trade committee for 
investigations of export opportunities to the 
dollar area was established on August 2, 
1949. Trade circles express considerable 
skepticism as to results and reject further 
Government interference in export matters. 
The Minister of Commerce, in a speech to the 
introductory meeting of this committee, rec- 
ommended particular attention to opportu- 
nities to export to South America 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated August 12, 1949) 


Further improvement in business in the 
Dominican Republic was evident by mid- 
August, particularly in the Santiago trading 
area, The tobacco crop, which is important 
to business in that region, moved into ex- 
port channels in large volume, and at sub- 
stantially higher prices. Tobacco growers 
were selling leaf at prices some 33 percent 
higher than those prevailing a few weeks ago. 
Cacao prices to growers also rose sharply, but 
little of that commodity from the spring 
crop remained unsold. 

A development corporation financed by 
United States private investors was organ- 
ized recently. The initial capital is small, 
but announced plans of the company point 
eventually to substantial operations. The 
company at first will be engaged principally 
in investigating industrial, economic, and 
commercial possibilities, for the purpose of 
developing new productive enterprises and 
expanding those already existing 

A new bankruptcy law provides for media- 
tion by local Dominican chambers of com- 
merce between creditors and the debtor con- 
cern prior to instituting bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. The measure should be effective 
in some cases toward avoiding bankruptcy 
proceedings 

The Executive Power was given authority, 
by a law published August 3, 1949, to estab- 
lish the ratio between alcohol and gasoline 
in motor-fuel mixtures. The percentage of 
alcohol in motor fuels may not exceed 40 
percent. The new industrial-alcohol dis- 
tillery is expected to begin operations within 
a few weeks, making possible this new com- 
pulsory marketing of motor fuel containing 
alcohol. Thus far, no alcohol-gasoline fuel 
mixtures have been regularly marketed in 
the Dominican Republic 

Publicity is being given to the Dominican 
Government's campaign to popularize the 
cultivation of cotton as a new cash crop 
The cotton campaign is connected with 
Government efforts to promote expansion of 
the smal] cotton spinning and weaving in- 
dustry. Private foreign capital has been in- 
vested in a new cotton-textile manufactur- 
ing company organized recently. The spin- 
1ing and weaving mill which the company 
plans to construct at Ciudad Trujillo is to 
have 8,000 spindles and 200 looms. The 
principals of the firm are from El Salvador 

Exports at the end of June 1949, were only 
4 percent, in terms of value, under the cor- 
responding total for the first half of 1948, 
owing to the large output of sugar this year, 
and the early movement of sugar to foreign 
markets. Imports for the first half of the 
year declined by 41 percent from the com- 
parable total reported last year 

Living costs declined slightly in June, 
along with wholesale prices, compared with 
the preceding month. Retail prices, on the 
other hand, rose fractionally in June, ac- 
cording to the official index 

Money circulation and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Central Bank increased dur- 
ing July, largely because of the movement 
of the tobacco crop and favorable tobacco 
prices 





The Sudan imported 1,122 motor vehicles 
in 1948, compared with 1,361 in 1947—of 
which the United States supplied 351 and 621 
units, respectively 


August 29, 1949 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 8S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated August 3, 1949) 


Business in July continued at an abnor- 
mally low level, with small turn-over, slow 
collections, and restricted commercial credit. 
The unexpected magnitude of the seasonal 
drop in the United States banana market 
caused one local exporter to temporarily sus- 
pend operations and others to drastically 
curtail buying and shipments. The supply 
of dollars for the free-exchange market thus 
cut off gave exchange speculators a chance 
to rush the dollar demand by heavy buying, 
so that the dollar rose in value by 60 centavos 
within 1 day, reaching a peak of 18.80 sucres 
per dollar before the market collapsed 
abruptly when the speculators unloaded at 
the end of July. There was talk in some 
business circles of an economic crisis, owing 
to the belief that the poor prospects for 
exporting the principal crops, such as rice, 
and cacao, leave little hope for recovering 
Ecuador's dollar deficit which, at June 30, 
was more than 8,000,000 dollars. The im- 
mediate result was a flood of import-permit 
applications in anticipation of possible re- 
strictions on imports in the near future. 
The Government in a move to restore confi- 
dence, has pointed out that in previous years 
the rice crop has sometimes not been moved 
until the following year, but that the deficit 
which normally accumulates in the first half 
of the year had been recovered when exports 
were finally completed 

A recent announcement by the Ecuadoran 
Government of plans to begin work shortly 
on a number of projects included in its 
long-range economic development plan 
quieted criticism of the program regarding 
the lack of tangible results to date. The 
National Economic Council has approved 
the issuance of bonds in the amount of 
17,500,000 sucres to be handled through the 
Securities Regulation Fund. On July 30 the 
national office of the Social Security agency 
of Ecuador announced that it was in a 
position to loan 20,000,000 sucres for various 
development projects, including 15,000,000 
for industrial development, 3,000,000 for land 
resettlement, and 2,000,000 for mechanical 
and artisan training schools. With the as- 
sistance of the Devclopment Corporation, the 
money is to be made available through the 
National Development Bank (Banco Nacional 
de Fomento). 

Ecuador's first full-scale clear-glass factory, 
to manufacture bottles and other small glass 
articles, has been completed in Guayaquil 
and planned to begin operations August 20. 
The factory has been constructed at a cost 
of over 1,000,000 sucres and it plans to obtain 
90 percent of its raw materials in Ecuador, 
The Government is reported to be favorably 
disposed to conclude a contract of industrial 
protection with the owner which will grant 
free entry for certain materials and addi- 
tional machinery. Although production esti- 
mates are not yet available, it is planned 
to fill the demand for glassware of ordinary 
quality in Ecuador and possibly to export to 
neighboring countries A smaller glass- 
novelties factory, recently completed and 
capitalized at 8,000 sucres, is to be merged 
with the new plant. 

Ecuador sent notifications of intention to 
abrogate three commercial agreements dur- 
ing June with the stated intention to re- 
negotiate in the light of present problems. 
The agreements involved were: One with 
Brazil, concluded June 24, 1936, to terminate 
July 21; one with Canada, concluded August 
26, 1941, to terminate September 21; and 


one with France, concluded August 1, 1946, 
to terminate September 1. 

On July 30, the Cantonal Council of 
Guayaquil approved plans for harbor im- 
provements including extension of the sea 
wall from the railroads pier to the north to 
the customhouse wharf, and another section 
to the south, totaling more than 750 meters 
of concrete wall; also the construction of 
four reinforced concrete piers and a number 
of floats for loading over the wall. The 
municipality was directed to proceed with 
the expropriation of all existing piers and 
floats on the waterfront. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated August 11, 1949) 


El Salvador is experiencing the worst retail- 
trade slump it has known in many years, 
despite an apparently ample supply of 
money in circulation and a healthy financial 
position of the country in general. Local 
merchants report that sales are below normal 
for this time of year in all lines of mer- 
chandise, and the textile trade has reached 
the point where the bulk of retail distribu- 
tion is being made at a loss. Importers are 
ordering goods from foreign suppliers in 
quantities sufficient only to maintain mini- 
mum stocks. The downward trend in prices 
has continued in practically all lines of mer- 
chandise. Price reductions in the United 
States are held to be chiefly responsible for 
the panicky nature of the Salvadoran market, 
inasmuch as prices here are closely hinged 
to price trends in the United States. Busi- 
ness is not expected to improve until the 
beginning of the harvest of the coffee crop. 

As a result of slack business during the 
past 2 months, collection operations of com- 
mercial banks have continued unsatisfactory 
and local bankers report that only the old- 
established firms are consistently making 
prompt settlement of drafts on imports, and 
an alarming number of local textile importers 
are unable to settle drafts when presented for 
collection. Local banks also report a sig- 
nificant increase in installment buying, 
especially in such durable consumer goods 
as automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 
Estimates indicate that perhaps as much as 
95 percent of all sales currently being made 
in these types of commodities are on a credit 
basis. 

Salvadoran textile manufacturers have 
found it increasingly difficult to market their 
products and have had to curtail production 
schedules accordingly. Reports also have 
been received that a majority of the small 
hand-loom operators located throughout the 
country have been forced to cease work en- 
tirely. As a result of this situation the 
textile-mill operators, together with repre- 
sentatives of the hand-loom operators, have 
made strong demands on the Salvadoran 
Government for increased protection against 
imports of foreign textiles. The protection 
requested presumably would take the form 
of increased import duties on foreign tex- 
tiles which compete with those produced do- 
mestically. (For the previous increase in 
duties on cotton goods, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY for September 25, 1948.) 

Statistics released by the Compania Sal- 
vadorena de Café indicate that the 1948-49 
crop set an all-time record for coffe. produc- 
tion in El Salvador. The company reports 
that 1,190,920 bags (60 kilograms each) have 
now been sold, as against the previous record 
of 1,115,500 bags from the 1943-44 crop, of 
which 1,085,126 bags went to the United 
States. Local coffee growers and brokers are 








highly optimistic over recent price increases 
and the firm nature of the coffee market in 


the United States. Substantial sales against 
the 1949-50 crop already have been made at 
prices ranging up to $30 per 100 pounds, and 
the consensus here is that the coffee market 
will show no serious decline during the next 
crop year. This is especially encouraging in 
view of current estimates indicating that 
the coming crop may reach 1,092,500 bags. 

The Salvadoran Government has been in- 
vited by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to enter into 
formal discussion of the possibilities for 
financing the Lemra River Electrification 
Froject. This invitation follows the visit to 
El Salvador in May of bank officials who made 
a study of the economic and financial aspects 
of the project. The cost is expected to ap- 
proximate $16,000,000 and current plans en- 
visage hydroelectric installations with an 
initial installed capacity of 30,000 kilowatts. 

On July 14, 1949, the new suspension 
bridge over the Rio Paz, at the Salvadoran- 
Guatemalan border was officially completed 
and delivered by the United States builders 
to the Governments of El Salvador and 
Guatemala. The cost of the 122-meter 
bridge was shared equally by the two Govern- 
ments and will be an important aid to com- 
merce between the Pacific coastal region of 
El Salvador and southeastern Guatemala 
One local newspaper is advocating a free- 
trade agreement between these two countries 
Such an agreement might be on the order of 
the free-trade treaty which has existed for 
many years between Honduras and El 
Salvador. 


French West 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO AND COTTON FAB- 
RICS: CONSUMPTION Tax MODIFIED 


Consumption taxes on manufactured to- 
bacco and cotton fabrics were modified in 
Fri ‘ch West Africa by a decree of May 16, 
1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on June 4. 

The new rates of the consumption tax on 
the products affected are as follows, per net 
kilogram in C. F. A. (Colonial French Afri- 
can) francs, unless otherwise specified: 
Cigars, 415; cigarettes—‘‘superior” 400, other, 
200; manufactured tobacco—snuff 150, other, 
305; cotton fabrics, 5 percent ad valorem. 

As an exception to the regulations of arti- 
cle No. 14 of order No. 2511 F of July 17, 1942, 
manufactured tobacco and cotton fabrics of 
local manufacture made by the artisans are, 
in every case, exempted from the consump- 
tion tax. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 25, 
1949, for previous announcement.1 


y 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


WESTERN GERMAN DISCOUNT RATES 
LOWERED FURTHER 


Rediscount rates of the Land Central Banks 
in the three Western Zones of Germany were 
reduced from 4'4 percent to 4 percent, and 
their lending rates trom 5! percent to 5 per- 
cent on July 14, 1949, according to the foreign 
press. The discount rates of both the Bank 
deutscher Laender and the Land Central 
Banks on Treasury bills and their interest 
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rates on advances to the German Economic 
Administration and the Land Governments 
were reduced from 4!, to 4 percent at the 
same time. 


NEW REGULATIONS CONCERNING FOREIGN 
HEIRS TO WEST-GERMAN PROPERTY 


A general license became effective on July 
1, 1949, in the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many and the Western Sectors of Berlin 
which permits heirs residing outside these 
areas to take possession of inheritances, to 
make arrangement with each other concern- 
ing partition of the inheritance, to settle 
Deutschemark liabilities of the estate ac- 
cruing to persons in the areas, and to trans- 
fer objects of the estate to individual heirs 
This General License No. 17 was issued pur- 
suant to Military Government Law No. 52 

However, foreign-exchange assets will con- 
tinue to be Kept in custody by the Land 
Central Banks (Landeszentralbanken) and 
must be reported by heirs or legatees. Other 
funds and securities will be transferred to 
a blocked account or blocked deposit with a 
financial institution in the areas. Further- 
more, assets inherited may not be exported 
from Germany or disposed of except under 
special license. A special license is also re- 
quired in order to take possession of or 
distribute inheritances which are blocked 
for reasons other than the fact that they are 
due to nonresident heirs 

|Loan copies of the text of this regulation 
(General License No. 17) are available in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


| 
(guatemala 
Economic Conditions 


MEXICO COOPERATES IN CONTROLLING 
INSECT PLAGUES 


The Ministry of Agriculture of Mexico has 
accepted the plan proposed by Guatemala 
for combatting the frequent grasshopper in- 
vasions in Central America, the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Guatemala City reported on August 
4, 1949. The northward advance will be 
blocked by an extermination cordon in the 
narrow Rivas section of Nicaragua, between 
the Pacific Ocean and Lake Nicaragua 
through which all invasions of the insects ap- 
parently pass. Air-transport facilities, roads 
railroads, and housing will be made avail- 
able for control work in that area. At pres- 
ent, according to the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Agriculture, grasshoppers are under con- 
trol in Guatemala. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTy-FREE IMPORTATIONS OF CORN AND 
BEANS AUTHORIZED 


The Guatemalan Government has author- 
ized the duty-free importation of corn and 
beans until the end of August, states an air- 
gram from the U. S. Embassy at Guatemala 
City. This step was reportedly taken because 
of the damage to domestic crops of corn and 
beans by a severe drought in the northern 
and eastern parts of the country 


IMPORTS OF CITRUS AND OTHER TROPICAL 
FRUITS RESTRICTED 


A Guatemalan decree regulating the im- 
portation of citrus and other tropical fruits 
was published in the official gazette of Guate- 
mala on August 1, 1949. The decree, states 
an airgram from the U.S. Embassy at Guate- 
mala City, prohibits all imports of citrus- 


propagating material, whether fruit, seed, or 
plants, and other tropical fruits which, jp 
the opinion of the Director General of Agri- 
culture, may endanger domestic plantings py 
the introduction of injurious diseases or 
insects. 

The Ministry of Agriculture may, however 
grant licenses for the importation of citrus 
and other stock which is intended for im. 
proving domestic plantings, provided that 
the material comes from countries not af. 
fected by destructive insects or diseases. | 
unlicensed material will be destroyed by cus. 
tomhouses. 

As Guatemala’s import trade in tropical 
fruits is negligible, the decree will not seri. 
ously affect its commerce. The section of 
the decree which prohibits importation of 
propagating material from countries where 
insects or diseases exist will probably not be 
construed to prevent importation of healthy 
material from the United States 


Ieeland 


Exchange and Finance 


BRITISH LOAN FOR TRAWLER CONSTRUCTION 


The Icelandic Minister of Finance, on July 
8, 1949, signed an agreement with a private 
bank in the United Kingdom pursuant to 
which a loan of £1,250,000 will be made avail- 
able to Iceland, with the approval of the 
British Government, to finance the construc- 
tion in the United Kingdom of 10 trawlers 
for Icelandic account, states a report of July 
25 from the U. S. Legation at Reykjavik 

The term of this loan is 20 years; the 
nominal rate of interest is 4 percent but 
the actual rate is about 5 percent. Payment 
of interest and amortization is to begin in 
1953; annual payments are to increase pro- 
17-year life 


gressively during the remaining 
of the loan 

The total cost of the 10 trawlers, which are 
to be delivered during the period December 
1950 to September 1951, is about £1,500,000 
Icelandic municipalities and corporations, 
rather than individuals, will be given pri- 
ority in their purchase. A portion of the 
earnings of these trawlers is to be devoted to 
servicing the loan 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING BALANCES AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


On August 4, 1949, the terms of a new 
Anglo-Indian financial agreement was pub- 
lished concerning the release of accumulated 
sterling balances to India’s free No. 1 account 
i. e., sterling which can be used in settle- 
ment for current payments) and the alloca- 
tion of dollars from the sterling-area for- 
eign-exchange reserve. The agreement which 
is supplementary to that of July 15, 1948 
became effective on July 1, 1949, and will 
remain in effect for 2 years (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 21, 1948, for 
details of the sterling balances agreement Ol! 
July 15, 1948) 

The new agreement provides for the release 
from the No. 2 account (i. e., blocked sterling 
which cannot be used in settlement for 
current payments) to the free No. 1 account 
of £50,000,000 ($200,000,000) annually for the 
2 years ending June 30, 1950, and June 30, 
1951 Furthermore, in order to allow for an 
orderly adjustment of India’s trade commit- 


ments, additional releases of up to £50 000,000 
may be made during the year ending June 30 
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1950, to meet liabilities incurred by India 
prior to its cancelation of open General 
License XI on May 4, 1949. 

The agreement of July 1948 had envisaged 
that India would need no releases of sterling 
from the No. 2 account to the free No. 1 ac- 
count during the year 1948-49 and would be 
able to draw up to £40,000,000 ($160,000,000) 
from the No. 2 account during each of the 
two following years. However, as a result of 
India’s liberal import policy toward sterling 
and soft-currency countries during the past 
year, it became apparent that calls on India's 
available sterling would be much heavier 
than was foreseen at the time of the agree- 
ment of July 1948. After consultation be- 
tween the Governments of India and the 
United Kingdom, it was agreed that the Gov- 
ernment of India could draw during the first 
year the transfers provided for in the sub- 
sequent two years. Consequently, £81,000,- 
000 ($324,000,000) was released to India’s No. 
1 account during the year ended June 1949 

As a result of the recent discussions held 
by the Commonwealth Finance Ministers in 
London, India agreed to reduce dollar im- 
ports by 25 percent below the level of im- 
ports of the calendar year 1948, exclusive of 
imports financed by any loan that may be 
granted by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The agreement 
provided that the United Kingdom will make 
sufficient sterling convertible to dollars in 
order to cover the remaining dollar deficit 
estimated at $140,000,000 to $150,000,000 
India’s hard-currency deficit during the year 
ended June 1949 was estimated at $217,- 
000,000 

The financial agreement further provided 
that there would be periodic consultations 
between the two Governments on the work- 
ing of the agreement 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF MINERAL OILS AND LUBRI- 
CANTS FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


Greases should be included in the list of 
petroleum products which will be licensed 
on a restricted basis, owing to the dollar 
stringency. |See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
August 1, 1949, p. 23.| 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORT OF COTTON PIECE 
Goops RELAXED 


In order to increase exports of cotton piece 
goods, the Government of India is relaxing 
trade restrictions, according to a press an- 
nouncement of the Government of India 

This action follows the removal of the ex- 
port duty which was announced in June. To 
insure that prices reflect the elimination of 
these duties, the Government has now ex- 
tended price control over such exports to all 
destinations and the maximum mark-ups 
will be: 

(a) Mills supplying goods to an exporter 
8 percent over the standard price 

(b) Mills exporting direct to foreign coun- 
tries will be entitled to charge up to 10 per- 
cent over the standard price 

(c) Exporters will be entitled to charge a 
maximum of 15 percent over the standard 
price 

Existing contracts will not, however, be 
affected 

Although export licenses still will be neces- 
Sary to prevent the diversion of goods pur- 
chased for shipment abroad into the domes- 
tic market, licenses will be issued freely ‘“‘for 
the asking for all destinations.” A quality 
control is under discussion by the trade for 
submittal to the proper authorities 

As a result of these measures, the Indian 
Government seeks to retain wartime markets 
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Cover Picture: Port of 
Brownsville 


Inasmuch as it would seem that some 
traders do not have a full realization of 
the size and facilities of the Port of 
Brownsville, Texas, with its fine ship 
channel and its high degree of industrial 
and commercial activity, we are using 
as our cover picture this week an aerial 
view of Port of Brownsville Turning 
Basin, showing oceangoing 
freighters at docks plus five banana 
boats and miscellaneous smaller craft. 
Docks in center and left center are load- 
ing cotton, lead, ixtle, ores, and the like, 
whereas fruit docks are at the extreme 
right. Multimillion-dollar chemical 
plants are visible under construction in 
the upper right) background. Tank 
storage farms of various companies are 
to be seen along the upper or north 
side of the basin. 
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and to stimulate further exports of cotton 
goods which through the first 5 months of 
1949 showed a definite upward trend. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRELAND: WESTERN GERMANY TRADE 
AGREEMENT SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Ireland and 
the Western Zones of Germany was recently 
signed in Paris. The agreement entered into 
force on July 22, 1949, and will remain in 
effect for a period of 1 year. 

Under the terms of the agreement, both 
countries undertake to grant facilities for 
the importation of a wide variety of goods. 
The Irish goods which may be sent to 
Germany include traditional agricultural 
exports, as well as manufactured and semi- 
manufactured articles. The list includes 
such items as whole-milk powder, slaughter 
cattle, oats, pickled herring, barley, cheese, 
beer, miscellaneous food and agricultural 
products, copper scrap, books and periodicals, 
woolen and worsted yarns and piece goods, 
linen piece goods, cotton yarn, animal hair, 
raw wool, rabbit, sheep, and lamb skins, and 
chamois leather 

In return, Ireland will import from the 
Western Zones of Germany such items as 
potash, dyestuffs and colors, pharmaceu- 
ticals, fungicides and _ insecticides, salt, 
cement, refractory bricks, asphalt, machin- 
ery and electrical goods, constructional 
steel, tin plate, pig iron, railway material, 
finished metal goods, cast-iron products, 
unassembled motor vehicles, and bicycles 
and parts 

Other items which may be obtained by 
Ireland are leather and leather goods, glass- 
ware, and ceramics, pianos and other musical 
instruments, agricultural machinery, trac- 
tors and parts, paper and paper goods, rubber 
manufactures, office equipment and supplies, 
and hops, beer, and wine 

In addition to the exchange of goods be- 
tween Ireland and Western Germany, the 
agreement provides that most-favored-na- 
tion treatment shall be granted by each in 
the matter of custom duties and other 
charges on imports. It also was agreed that 
the carriage of goods between the two coun- 
tries shall be open to the merchant marine 
of both countries. 


J apan 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE WITH THE STERLING AREA, 
JULY 1948—ApRIL 1949 


According to SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers), Japan's two-way 
trade with the sterling area during the period 
July 1948—-April 1949 totaled $232,800,000. 

|The sterling area, as used here, includes 
those countries participating in the Sterling 
Area Trade Arrangement concluded in the 
latter part of 1948 (see ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 21, 1949) and those not cov- 
ered by the trade arrangement but par- 
ticipants in the Over-All Sterling Payments 
Arrangement of May 31, 1948, as amended 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 26, 
1948). Table 3 lists separately the trade of 
countries included in the trade arrangement 
and those participating in the over-all pay- 
ments arrangement. | 

Exports from Japan to the sterling area 
during this period reached $143,800,000, or 
approximately 42 percent of estimated total 
Japanese exports; imports totaled $89,000,000 
or somewhat more than 14 percent of total 
imports from all countries, resulting in a net 
excess of merchandise exports Over imports 
in Japanese trade with the sterling area for 
the 10-month period of $54,800,000. Total 
trade with the Sterling Area Trade Arrange- 
ment countries (see table 3) during this 
same period aggregated $186,500,000, upwards 
of 80 percent of all sterling-area trade, with 
imports valued at $63,100,000 (70.8 percent 
of sterling-area imports) and exports at 
$123,400,000 (almost 86 percent of all exports 
to the sterling area). Compared with the 
trade projections included in the Sterling 
Area Trade Arrangement for the year July 1, 
1948-June 30, 1949, the actual trade for the 
10-month period under review represents 90 
percent of the total trade anticipated. Ex- 
ports by Japan for the 10-month period ex- 
ceeded expectations for the full year by ap- 
proximately 10 percent, whereas Japanese 
imports from the Sterling Area Trade Ar- 
rangement countries for the 10 months 
amounted to 67 percent of the $94,000,000 
target for the year. 

The favorable balance of trade with the 
sterling area during the period July 1948- 
April 1949 contrasts sharply with an esti- 
mated $278,800,000 trade deficit in Japan's 
total trade for the same period during which 
imports from all sources totaled $621,700,000 
and exports were $342,800,000. Excluding 
sterling-area trade, the imports amounted 
to approximately $532,700,000, with exports 
at only $199,000,000, resulting in a net 
merchandise trade deficit of $333,700,000 
with nonsterling areas. 

Textiles and textile products valued at 
$116,200,000 accounted for almost 81 percent 
of Japan's exports to the sterling area, with 
cotton manufactures (cotton yarn and cot- 
ton fabrics) totaling $80,500,000, well over 
half the value of all exports during the 
period under review (see table 1). Other 
important textiles and textile products in- 
cluded in the $116,200,000 total were rayon 
filament, spun-rayon yarn and fabrics, raw 
silk and silk fabrics, wool yarn and woolen 
fabrics, Almost $9,000,000 in machinery and 
equipment, principally textile and sewing 
machinery and parts were shipped to the 
sterling area as a consequence of further 
rehabilitation of Japan's industry, which, 
in part, was possible because of increased 
availabilities of essential raw materials from 
the sterling area as well as from other 
sources. During the same period other 
major exports included $4,000,000 in chemi- 
cals and allied products, $2,500,000 of which 
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Was caustic soda. Exports of pottery and 
porcelainware, cement, plate and sheet glass, 
miscellaneous glass products, and other non- 
metallic minerals and products aggregated 
$3,600,000; exports of metals and metal prod- 
ucts amounted to $4,500,000, consisting in 
large part of iron- and steel-mill products 
(coated wire, pipe and tubes, wire nails and 
barbed twisted wire), cutlery and hardware, 
and clocks and watches. About $3,000,000 
worth of miscellaneous products, including 
scientific and _ professional instruments, 
cameras and other photographic equipment, 
musical instruments, notions and special- 
ties, umbrellas, parasols and parts, vacuum 
bottles and canteens, celluloid and celluloid 
manufactures, and toys, games, athletic and 
sporting goods, constituted another group 
of important Japanese exports. 


TABLE 1.—Japan: Value of Exports to the 
Sterling Area by Principal Commodities, 
July 1948—A pril 1949 
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proximately $18,000,000 in raw-wool imports 
from the sterling area Australia supplied 
$14,300,000 Australian wheat shipments t 
. 2 J : : Japan during this same period amounted to 
major commodity ports into Japan from pre ase 
ai caren Miso he J ao a ; $3 400,000 In addition to $9,200,000 in 
the sterling area during the July 19 April ' 

a polishe rice, the bulk of Japan’s imports 
1949 period. Imports of raw cotton and raw polished rice se ull Jar : ave 
Lars : fea hs ar } 84 from Egypt was raw cotton ($7,300,000) and 
joo itn a value of! ¢ ittie less than $40,- - aad 
wool with a — bs : " - sae alt ($3,900,000) These countries, however 
000,000, ac unted f r nearly ulf of all i purchased goods from Japan valued at only 
ports. Foodstuffs and crude rubber imports : 
at $21,600,000 and $10,100,000, respectively 
were the next most important imports 
measured in terms of value. Of significance 


Table 2 sets forth a break-down of the 
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gvanese ore from India fficially expired June 30, 1949. A _ confer- 
Almost half of Japan’s exports to the ence for the purpose Of negotiating & nes 
sterling area (44.1 percent) went to the trade plan opened in Tokyo o1 é 
United Kingdom and colonies, with the 1949, and, at time of this writing, was : 
United Kingdom alone accounting for $29,- continuing. Pending the completion of 
700,000. Imports from the Un rdom new trade plan, the t _ of the weg 
and colonies, however, represented only 25.1 igreements are expected > & ern any trad 
percent of the $89,000,000 aggregate, with tween Japan al ° he a er in Are : si f 
the United Kingdom shipping less than 5 XT ceohpibeeretaa participan a patter 
percent of Japan’s total imports from the oteriil Payme Arral ages i ne 
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l : ry trade overing operations 
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total imports from, and exports to, the during the full period of the Sterling ar 
sterling area More than 85 percent of In- Trade Arrangement (July 1, 1948, to June 30 
dia’s imports from Japan were textiles and 1949) purchases by Japan exceeded trade 
textile products and machinery, totaling estimates by 3 percent (resulting in imports 
$38,800,000 and $7,800,000, respectively into Japan estimated at approximately ede 
Other major sources of Japan’s imports were 000,000 based on the trade-plan g al ol 
Australia which furnished 21 percent of $94,000,000), and exports by Japan were 41 
Japan’s sterling-area purchases and Egypt percent greater than anticipated (on the 
which, in terms of value, supplied approxi- basis of the target total of $112,500,000, total 
mately $21,000,000 (23 percent) of the total exports may have reached $159,000,000 ) 

More than 75 percent of Japan's imports As a result of Japan's favorable balance 
from Australia was raw wool, and of the ap- of trade with the Sterling Area Trade AYr- 
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TABLE 5. 


Japan: Value of Imports From and Exports to the Sterling Areas, by 


Countries, July 1948-April 1949 
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rangement participants, it is evident that 
Japan has a large balance of convertible 
sterling, which, in accordance with the Over- 
All Sterling Payments Arrangement may be 
converted into dollars by SCAP at any time 
in the interest of protecting Japan’s foreign 
trade and exchange assets. The Arrange- 
ment, however, did not anticipate that SCAP 
would convert such balances oftener than 
every 6 months, and SCAP postponed con- 
vertibility of the balance at the end of the 
first 6-month period of operation of the 
trade plan 

It is anticipated that, in view of the diffi- 
cult sterling-area dollar position, an attempt 
will be made on the part of sterling-area 
representatives at the present discussions in 
Tokyo to revise last year’s agreement In the 
new trade plan the sterling area may ask for 
the elimination of the convertible dollar 
provision. If this provision is not with- 
drawn, the sterling area can be expected to 
ask that Japan purchase more from the 
sterling area. If neither of these is possible 
the sterling area may find it necessary to 
reduce imports of Japanese goods 


Tar iff and Trade Controls 


Propucts AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT AND 
IMPORT 


New lists of Japanese products available 
for exportation from Japan and of items pro- 
gramed for importation into Japan as of 
July 1, 1949, have been received by the U.S 
Department of Commerce from SCAP (Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers) 
Copies of these lists, which do not contain 
quantitative data, may be obtained from the 
Field Offices of the Department, or from the 
Far Eastern Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

The Department also has recently received 
from SCAP a Japanese export-production 
schedule which indicates quantities of goods 
expected to be produced for exportation dur- 
ing the quarter July through September 1949 
Although copies are not available for distri- 
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i British Commonwealth Occupation Forces (1.51 percent 


United Kingdom contract from other than Sterling Area 


bution, this schedule may be examined at 
the U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, or it may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington 


Kenva 
Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS ON 10-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Expenditures on Kenya’s 10-year program 
of development and welfare totaled £2,347,- 
113 in 1948, according to an official report 
published recently by the Kenya Develop- 
ment and Reconstruction Authority. This 
organization was created in 1945 by the 
Kenya Government to administer the colony’s 
and protectorate’s postwar development pro- 
grams 

Summarizing the progress made in 1948, 
the report lists the various developmental 
works which were completed or were under 
construction during the year. This includes 
road construction, building erection such as 
school buildings, hospitals, police barracks, 
and housing, land settlement and utilization 
schemes, and veterinary services. Although 
the program budgeted for 1948 called origi- 
nally for total outlays in excess of £5,000,000, 
less than one-half of this amount was actu- 
ally spent on various developmental works 
during the year, because of the shortage of 
labor, technical personnel, and materials. 

The entire program was originally drafted 
in 1915 by a special Development Committee 
set up for the purpose by the Kenya Govern- 
ment and calls for a combined total outlay of 
£15,586,000 to be spent over the 10-year period 
1946-56. Funds for the program are to be 
derived from annual appropriations made by 
the Kenya Legislative Council loans, and 
grants from the United Kingdom. A direct 
grant of £3,500,000 is to be obtained from the 
United Kingdom Colonial Development and 


Welfare Fund and an indirect grant of 
£1,605,000 which is to be made to central and 
regional services. 

Amounts actually earmarked for the pro- 
gram from all sources included £3,221,133 in 
1946, £2,195,966 in 1947, and £1,031,753 in 
1948, whereas amounts actually spent were 
reported to be £984,374 in 1946, £1,587,511 in 
1947, and £2,347,113 in 1948. The balance 
available for the program was £1,529,854 on 
December 31, 1948. 

The recommendations of the Development 
Committee for the 10-year period envisage 
the following outlays by type of improve- 
ment or development work: 


Amount 





Agriculture and veterinary £6, 387, 000 
Communications 2, 186, 000 
Education. 2, 435, 000 
Forestry 59, 000 
Buildings 1, 377, 000 
Water 1, 220, 000 
Industrial__ 100, 000 
National parks and tourist traffie 102, 000 
Health and hospitals 847, 000 
All other__. 473, 000 

Total 15, 586, 000 


Madagascar 
Exchange and Finance 


UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OBTAINED FROM EXPORTS 


To stimulate exports from Madagascar, ex- 
porters are permitted to retain a certain per- 
centage of the proceeds in foreign exchange 
obtained from their exports, according to a 
Notice to Exporters published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on May 7, 1949. 

The foreign exchange left at the disposal 
of the exporters may be used under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

The percentage to be retained will repre- 
sent 15 percent of the proceeds of exports 
intended for the dollar zone and 10 percent 
of the proceeds of exports to foreign coun- 
tries. This foreign exchange will be kept in 
a special account at the Foreign Exchange 
Office. 

In principle, only exporters are entitled to 
the retainment of foreign exchange; how- 
ever, by special decision of the Director of 
Economic Affairs, a part of the account may 
also be left to the manufacturers, who, 
though not directly engaged in foreign trade, 
could utilize the foreign exchange in im- 
proving their means of production or, gen- 
erally, the conduct of their business. 

This foreign exchange may be used for the 
payment of consumers’ goods and capital 
goods not included in the import program, 
and also for expenses in connection with in- 
vestments in foreign countries. 

Exporters desiring to avail themselves of 
the provision of the present notice must first 
surrender the proceeds in foreign exchange 
and then file an import license with the 
Director of Economic Affairs, indicating 
whether it refers to “Account 15 or 10 Per- 
cent of Exports.” 

Exporters desiring to use foreign exchange 
for foreign investment must apply to the 
Exchange Office to which they had formerly 
surrendered the proceeds of their exports 
and support the application with specific 
documents. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINING REGULATIONS REVISED 


Mining regulations in Madagascar have 
been revised by a decree of May 19, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car on June 25, 1949. This decree revises 
the previous decree of November 27, 1947, 
as follows: 
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Mining exploitations of “B type” permit 
agreed upon by the conditions of the present 
order may be requested to pay to the gen- 
eral budget of Madagascar, besides taxes and 
duties, a participation in the profits, the 
regulations and percentages of which will 
be fixed by the Representative Assembly in 
accordance with the existing fiscal procedure. 

The owners of a general type B permit 
who obtain profits from the sale of ex- 
tracted products during the research pro- 
cedure may be charged with the same 
amount. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS INTO FREE ZONES EXEMPT FROM 
IMPORT RESTRICTION FOR 90 Days 


The Mexican Government modified the im- 
port prohibition decree effective June 21, 
1949, by exempting from the prohibition, 
for a period of 90 days beginning August 4, 
1949, all imports of affected commodities 
into Mexican Free Zones and Free Perimeters, 
states an airgram from the U. S. Embassy 
at Mexico City. These areas include all of 
Lower California, the northwestern portion 
of the State of Sonora, and the free perim- 
eters of Cozumel, Chetumal, Xcalak, and 
Isla de Mujeres in the Territory of Quintana 
Roo. 

[Sce FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
11, 1949, for announcement of Mexican im- 
port prohibition decree of June 21, 1949.| 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES FOR IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS: REGULATIONS CHANGED 


The Rijksbureau (Government Control 
Board) for Metals and Building Materials in 
the Netherlands will discontinue its practice 
of issuing binding assurances to granting im- 
port licenses for iron and steel products at a 
later date, according to Economische Voor- 
lichting, The Hague, July 20, 1949. Instead, 
application will be processed with a view to 
the immediate issuance of import and pay- 
ments licenses. 

The pro-forma invoices which have to be 
submitted by the exporter for this purpose 
must show at what time delivery of the goods 
in question is to be made. The regulations 
applicable to shipments financed by ECA 
continue to remain in force, in addition to 
the above-mentioned rules. 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated July 26, 1949) 


The British economic crisis overshadowed 
all economic developments in New Zealand 
during July. The growing awareness’ of 
mounting inflation, together with the cur- 
rent foreign-trade difficulties of Great 
Britain, tended to lessen the Dominion’s ap- 
preciation of the 7'4 percent price increase 
under the 7-year bulk-purchase contracts for 
next season’s meat and dairy exports to the 
United Kingdom. The continuance of a 
good business turn-over was helped by the 
increased wages, improvement in the import 
supply situation, particularly steel, and the 
easing in import licenses for consumer goods 
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from Britain. The labor situation, uneasy 
during the past several months, deteriorated 
at the end of July through threatened steve- 
dore strikes. 

The British Commonwealth dollar short- 
age attracted extensive press comment dur- 
ing the month, which indicated that further 
cuts in New Zealand dollar imports are con- 
sidered probable. The Minister of Finance 
returning from a London conference stated 
that individual screening of dollar licenses 
will be more rigorous, permitting import only 
of goods considered necessary for mainte- 
nance of the New Zealand economy and not 
obtainable from sterling sources. He indi- 
cated, however, that the Government desires 
to avoid revoking commitments especially on 
licenses already approved. 

According to press reports, the Minister of 
Finance discussed with British authorities 
the possible relaxation of import licenses for 
United Kingdom merchandise. Steel sup- 
plies from Britain arriving in good quantities 
permitted the revocation of the local control 
order on black sheet and the promised avail- 
ability of British tin plate decreases the need 
for the American product. Import-control 
amendments in July further eased the sup- 
ply of consumer goods by increasing the 
British allotments on rayon piece goods, 
women’s stockings, woolen blankets, paper 
patterns, and costume jewelry 

The export-price rise of 7'2 percent granted 
by the United Kingdom under the 7-year 
bulk-purchase contract on New Zealand meat 
and dairy products for next season is cal- 
culated to increase export earnings by £5,000,- 
000 on the basis of past season's production 
This is considered probable as the livestock 
and grain crops, were reported in good con- 
dition, because of the mild winter. It is 
believed that the price increase on dairy 
products will stop the production cost loss 
resulting from the recent wage raises, and 
the Chairman of the New Zealand Dairy 
Products Commission warns that under pres- 
ent world conditions this is the last increase 
to be expected. 

January—June 1949 customs collections of 
£8,286,690 exceeded the sterling equivalent 
for the same period of 1948. The larger 
customs revenues indicated a substantial 
increase in imports during the first 6 months 
of 1949. Receipt of £30,955,000 from 1948—49 
wool exports was somewhat greater than the 
return for the preceding season. 

The New Zealand Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion foresaw repercussions on their industry 
from the long Australian coal miners’ strike 
through the reduction in imports of critical 
steel, coke, chemicals, and raw materials 
Steel supplies coming from Britain in in- 
creased quantities to some extent offset the 
decline in shipments from Australia. Coal 
production in July proceeded with little in- 
terruption at the normal rate. No official 
figures are available since March when coal 
output for the first quarter of 1949 was 
reported at 648,693 tons as compared with 
655,274 tons for the quarter ended March 
31, 1948. Sawmills produced 480,000,000 
board feet of lumber, which exceeded the 
preceding year’s total by 47,000,000 board 
feet. 

Cement production was improved by the 
replenishment of coal supplies, but distribu- 
tion is still inadequate. Imports of cement 
from the United Kingdom required earlier 
this year because of curtailed operations of 
local cement plants appear no longer nec- 
essary. The Wilson Portland Cement Co 
will increase capacity by 100,000 tons a year 

Additional wage awards were given during 
the month to watersiders, public servants, 
and others. A minimum-wage bill propos- 
ing pay raises averaging 10 s. weekly was in- 
troduced in Parliament. The relative quiet 
in the labor situation was threatened by 


waterside unions’ unauthorized refusal] to 
permit overtime work and the 2-day Steve. 
dore strike at Wellington, which was referreg 
to arbitration. 

Continued mild winter weather and ample 
rainfall have prevented usual heavy restric. 
tions on electric-power use. The Minister of 
Works reported progress on the installation 
of additional 10,000-kw. generators to present 
12,000-kw. capacity at the Cobb River proj- 
ect, South Island, with probable completion 
in 1952. A 25,000-kw. generator from Britain 
is expected to be operating at Tekapo by 
1950. ; 

The Civil Aviation Minister stated jp 
Parliament that investigations are going on 
regarding the possibility of establishing 
Trans-Tasman air service with Wellington 
The Trans-Tasman Airways announced on 
July 13 the reduction in Australia-New Zea. 
land round-trip flights from 7 to 4 weekly 
for 6 to 8 weeks as a result of delay in de. 
livery of British flying boats and necessary 
overhaul of present equipment The rail- 
way-operating account shows losses of 
£118,969 for the 4 weeks ended April 30, and 
£1,102,866 for the year ended March 31, 1949 
Triweekly express trains, reducing time by 
66 minutes, were being scheduled regularly 
on the Christchurch-Invercargill run. The 
first Diesel railway equipment and three 
switch engines were received from the United 
Kingdom. British shippers advised im- 
porters and forwarders that freight rates to 
New Zealand were increased up to 13 percent, 
principally because of slow turn-around of 
ships in New Zealand 


Norway 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated July 22, 1949) 


The Norwegian Government's proposal to 
continue the special tonnage tax, adopted 
for the first time last year, at one-half the 
former rate, effective July 1, 1949, was ap- 
proved by the Storting. The Storting also 
approved the nationalization of the Norges 
Bank by authorizing purchase of all out- 
standing shares in private hands. The cost 
is estimated at 52,000,000 crowns. Hence- 
forth, the Bank will be under the complete 
jurisdiction of the Finance Ministry and no 
longer directly responsible to the Storting 

The Storting approved continuation of the 
Price Control Act. At the same time the 
Price Directorate announced the issuance of 
instructions calling for new cost data to 
enable it to reduce ceilings on imported 
goods whose prices have decreased 2 percent 
or more. The Directorate considers that the 
pressure on the domestic price level is re- 
ceding, but the tendency is _ insufficiently 
clear to permit any larger revisions of price 
controls Ceiling prices for several com- 
modities have tentatively been lifted where 
no subsequent increases are expected 

The Storting approved Norway's adherence 
to the International Wheat Agreement on 
July 12. On the other hand, by unanimous 
vote on July 16 the Storting agreed to defer 
discussion of adherence to the ITO until the 
January session. It also has deferred action 
on the Government's proposition to estab- 
lish a Government monopoly on the import 
and distribution of pharmaceutical com- 
pounds 

The British-Norwegian Economic Cooper- 
ation Committee announced at the termina- 
tion of its meeting in Oslo that it had largely 
concerned itself with an exploration of the 
possibility of expanding trade between the 
two countries and the special conditions 
which each may face at the expiration of 
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ERP. A second meeting of the committee is 
scheduled for London in September. 

Despite an over-all increase in Norway’s 
exports, trade with the dollar area during 
the first 5 months of 1949 was unsatisfactory. 
Exports to the United States and Canada rose 
from 43,200,000 crowns in the first 5 months 
of 1948 to 70,100,000 crowns in the like pe- 
riod of 1949, but imports increased from 
256,700,000 to 289,400,000 crowns, leaving a 
trade deficit of 219,300,000 crowns for Janu- 
ary-May 1949 as against 213,500,000 crowns 
for the 1948 period. Total exports to all 
areas in the first 5 months of 1949 were val- 
ued at 946,000,000 crowns compared with 835,- 
000,000 crowns in the comparable period of 
last year. Imports totaled  1,727,000,000 
crowns and 1,350,000,000 crowns, respectively. 

The index of export prices dropped from 
307 in April to 288 in May (1938=10u), while 
the import price index rose from 294 to 301 
(1938= 100) Increasing difficulties in the 
disposal of Norway’s principal exports—pa- 
per, pulp, and fish—are reported. It is esti- 
mated that the cut in prices recently effected 
by agreement among the Scandinavian paper 
producers will cost Norway approximately 
45,000,000 crowns in foreign exchange for 
the year, assuming no resultant increase in 
sales volume 

Norsk Hydro reported trial operations of 
its new nitrate factories at Glomfjord, which 
have cost 17,000,000 crowns. Commercial 
operation is slated early next year with a 
24-hour scheduled output of 150 metric tons 
of ammonia, 

Crop prospects have deteriorated with 
July's warm dry weather. Field-crop yields 
are expected to be below average, with fruit 
crops considerably below, reflecting the wet 
windy weather which prevailed during the 
blossoming period. Early abundant pastures 
have contributed to increases in milk and 
meat output During the flush production 
period, milk rationing has been suspended 
The June allocation of meat (1.8 kilograms 
per person) was the largest monthly alloca- 
tion so far this year. Egg rationing has been 
abolished, but rationing of other foods con- 
tinues. With an increase of 500 tons sanc- 
tioned by the Government, the total quantity 
of nitrogen available for 1949 domestic use 
is 25,000 tons (N) The supply of fishing 
gear has improved to such an extent as to 
permit termination of its rationing on July 1. 

The wholesale price index rose from 182.7 
(1938=100) in June to 186.5 on July 15, 
largely as a result of increasing gasoline taxes 
and seasonal increases in vegetable prices. 
The May wholesale price index was 182.9. 
The cost-of-living index for June was 158.7 
(1938= 100) up 0.1 from the preceding month. 

Seasonal movements boosted the index of 
industrial production for May to 141 (1938 
100) compared with 136 in April and 139 in 
May a year ago. The index of the export 
industry was 108 compared with 107 in April 
and 106 in May 1948. Declines in the electro- 
metallurgical, chemical, and mechanical pulp 
industries were offset by increases in paper 
and vegetable-oil production. The index for 
domestic industry output in May was 156 
compared with April's 150, and that for the 
capital-goods industries was 143 compared 
with 140 

After 6 months of negotiations, the Em- 
ployers Association and the Federation of 
Trade Unions announced acceptance early in 
July of a compromise proposal put forward 
by Government mediators to govern collec- 
tive bargaining relations for the next 2 years. 
The agreement was heralded not only as a 
token of mutual desire to maintain industrial 
peace, but also for the greater latitude and 
flexibility which it accords the Government 
in price-subsidy policies. Individual union 
contracts henceforth are to be modeled on 
this pattern: General wage increases may oc- 
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Export Credit Informtion on Latin American Countries 


During July some deterioration was evident in the Latin American export draft collec- 
tion experience of the 15 hanks which now report their data monthly, says the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. (This is the second monthly survey based on the figures 
supplied by 15 commercial banks, including 3 banks outside the Second District. From 
May 1947 to May 1949 this survey was based on data reported by 12 New York City banks. ) 
The upward trend in the dollar amount of export drafts sent to Latin America for collec- 
tion but not yet paid continued, reaching on July 30 (for the 15 reporting banks) the 
high level of $185,300,000, an increase of $7,100,000 from June. In addition the total num- 
ber of drafts actually paid by Latin America decreased by 993 items to 16,283, with Mexico 
and Venezuela accounting for most of the decrease. Argentina increased the number of 
its draft payments to the reporting banks during July by making dollars available for 
settlement of 166 items compared with 74 during June. 

Brazil and Colombia showed the largest increases in the dollar amount of drafts not 
yet paid. In the case of Brazil the dollar amount of collection items not yet paid increased 
$5,400,000 during July to a high of $114,500,000. On the other hand, the number of export 
drafts actually paid by Brazil during the month increased by 237 items to 1,485; of this 
number 93.1 percent were paid over 90 days, slow compared with 95.1 percent in June. 
The further rise in the dollar amount of Brazil’s outstanding draft collections would 
seem to indicate that the new stringent Brazilian import licensing policy had found little 
reflection up to the end of July in the collection experience of the reporting banks. How- 
ever, the data collected by Brazilian consular offices in this country indicate that the 
new controls had an immediate effect in reducing Brazilian imports from the United 
States, from $44,400,000 in June to $27,100,000 in July. 

There was a further decrease in the dollar amount of confirmed letters of credit out- 
standing for Latin America. At the end of July such credits aggregated $130,200,000 
compared with $134,800,000 at the end of June. 








cur only if the cost-of-living index exceeds 
165.7 (1938=100) and then only with the 
assent of the Employers Association or, alter- 
natively, through new negotiations. Down- 
ward revision of general wage rates may simi- 
larly occur if the cost-of-living index drops 
below 151.8. Heretofore, the critical point 
for upward wage revisions, entirely auto- 
matic, was 160.8 (with 150.8 as the lower 
limit). The Government had been compelled 
increasingly to resort to cost-of-living sub- 
sidies to preclude general wage increases. 
The new compromise formula also provides 
for immediate wage increases of 5 to 10 ore 
per hour for such lowest paid workers as had 
not received 10-vre-per-hour increases in 
1948. Other issues between the two main 
organizations are being negotiated, including 
the question of incorporation of 23 gre of the 
73-0re-per-hour “cost of living bonus’ into 
the regular wage structure. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEADLINE ON APPLICATION FOR REEXPORTA- 
TION OF CERTAIN GOODS 


American firms desiring to reexport goods 
imported into Pakistan and destined for 
India, and which were shipped and paid for 
before December 31, 1947, must apply on or 
before November 15, 1949, to the Chief Con- 
troller of Imports and Exports, Karachi, if 
Karachi was the port of importation, and 
to the Deputy Chief Controller of Imports 
and Exports, Chittagong, if the port of im- 
portation was Chittagong, according to a 
notification of the Pakistan Ministry of Com- 
merce and Works. 

Applications received after November 15, 
1949, will not be considered, and those which 
have already been sent in and all future 
cases should be supported by the following 
documents: 

1. Invoice or invoices, covering the con- 
signment. 

2. Exchange control copy of the bill of 
entry. (In the absence of the exchange- 
control copy, any other copy of the bill of 


entry, or details of the bill of entry, such as 
number, date, amount, steamer, and cargo, 
will, it is understood, be accepted.) 

3. Bank draft duly discharged. 

4. Bank’s memorandum of charges retiring 
the relevant draft. 

When the original documents have been 
lost or are not available, applicants should 
submit any other documents which will es- 
tablish the identity of the goods, the fact 
that they were destined for India, and that 
payment was not made out of Pakistan’s for- 
eign exchange. 

The full mail address of the Controller in 
Karachi is: Controller of Imports and Ex- 
ports, Government of Pakistan, Block Num- 
ber 32, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


PROCEDURE FOR PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EXx- 
PORT TAXES ESTABLISHED 


Under provisions of decree law No. 11077 of 
August 5, 1949, published August 9, Peruvian 
exporters receiving currency “freely convert- 
ible into gold” will pay export taxes in like 
currency, while exporters receiving currency 
declared to be in excess (see announcement 
of decree law No. 11076 of August 5) will pay 
its equivalent in soles at the current free- 
market rate. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17 and 24, 1949, for previous announce- 
ments concerning payment of export taxes. ] 


POUNDS STERLING DECLARED To BE IN Ex- 
CESS OF REQUIREMENTS 


In a statement published August 11, 1949, 
and in accordance with the provisions of de- 
cree laws Nos. 11076 and 11077 and Supreme 
Decree of August 5, 1949, the Peruvian Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank has declared pounds 
sterling to be in excess of Peruvian require- 
ments, according to a telegram of August 11 
from the United States Embassy at Lima. 

(This “declaration of surplus” of sterling 
brings into force the provisions of decree law 





No. 11076 mentioned above under which im- 
ports of all types of merchandise may now be 
freely made from sterling countries and ex- 
porters to sterling zones may retain the full 
value of exchange accruing from their 
exports.) 


REGULATIONS AUTHORIZING ParTIAL RE- 
TENTION BY GOVERNMENT OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE PROCEEDS REVOKED IN CASE 
OF MINERAL EXPORTS 


Decree law No. 11077 of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, dated August 5, 1949, and published 
August 9, provides (1) that exporters hence- 
forth are to receive 100 percent of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds for exports of minerals, 
excepting fuels, and (2) that henceforth ex- 
porters of all minerals (including fuels) from 
the Peruvian Oriente region, via Peru’s river 
ports, also are to receive 100 percent of the 
resulting foreign-exchange proceeds, accord- 
ing to a telegram of August 10 from the 
United States Embassy at Lima. Formerly, 
under the provisions of the foreign trade and 
exchange regulations of December 3, 1948, the 
Government was authorized to retain 45 per- 
cent of the foreign-exchange proceeds from 
all exports. ; 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, for the announcement of regu- 
lations implementing the new foreign trade 
and exchange controls of December 3, 1948.] 


CHANGES IN REGULATIONS IMPLEMENTING 
FOREIGN-TRADE AND EXCHANGE CON- 
TROLS 


Decree law No. 11076 of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment dated August 5, 1949, and effective 
the same date, published August 7, estab- 
lished certain changes in the regulations 
implementing the foreign-trade and ex- 
change regulations of December 3, 1948, ac- 
cording to a telegram of August 7 from the 
United States Embassy at Lima. 

With reference to exports (1) payable in a 
foreign currency which may be declared 
surplus and (2) destined to countries whose 
currency is thus declared surplus, the decree 
revokes the provisions of the decree law of 
December 3, 1948, which prescribed reten- 
tion by the Government of 45 percent of 
exporters’ exchange proceeds against payment 
to exporters in soles at the official rate after 
deducting export duties. In such cases, ex- 
porters will henceforth receive 100 percent 
of the exchange proceeds. 

A Supreme Decree of August 5, implement- 
ing the above-mentioned decree law of the 
same date, provides unrestricted importa- 
tion of merchandise payable in currency “not 
freely convertible into gold or into money 
freely convertible into gold” when the Peru- 
vian Reserve Bank declares available sup- 
plies of such currency to be in excess of 
Peru’s requirements. Such merchandise 
must originate in the country whose cur- 
rency is thus declared in excess and will be 
subject to the newly established tariff rate 
even if imported prior to the effective date 
of the new tariff. Imports of unnecessary, 
superfiuous, and luxury merchandise may be 
subject to such special surcharges as may 
be established. 

The Supreme Decree also states that out- 
standing exchange purchase permits (issued 
under regulations in force prior to Decem- 
ber 3, 1948) in currency declared to be in 
excess are to be paid immediately. Permits 
in other currencies are also payable in cur- 
rency declared to be in excess, subject to 
acceptance by the interested parties; if not 
accepted, payment will be paid in the original 
currency but contingent upon the avail- 
ability of the original currency and upon the 
Government's decision in the particular 
cases. 
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{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, for the announcement of regu- 
lations implementing the new foreign-trade 
and exchange controls of December 3, 1948.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT CEBU 
(Dated July 29, 1949) 


The first half of 1949 was a period of re- 
adjustment in the southern islands of the 
Philippines. The tone of business was set 
by the price of copra, which maintained a 
level about one-half of that prevailing in 
1948. With the important place of copra in 
the economy of the southern Philippines, the 
effect of such a decline in price on the gen- 
eral level of prosperity was inevitable, and 
compared with the immediate postwar years, 
the volume of business activity was lower. 
Credits were more restricted and collections 
were slower. No important failures occurred, 
however, and on the whole business was re- 
garded as good. 

The manager of the Cebu office of a leading 
import-export firm, operating throughout the 
Visayan Islands and in Mindanao, reported 
that the volume of business held up well, 
notwithstanding the development of Jap- 
anese competition, notably in hardware lines 
and galvanized iron sheets. A large dis- 
tributor of petroleum products reported that 
the volume of his firm’s sales in the first 6 
months this year actually exceed the 1948 
level by about 20 percent, although because 
of lower petroleum prices the value of busi- 
ness was no higher. 

At the close of the 6 months’ period the 
copra market was unsettled and large-scale 
buyers stated that their operations were ex- 
tremely difficult. After 2 years of stable 
prices, the abaca market broke. Chiefly in 
consequence of the general supply situation 
of competitive fibers, abaca prices declined 
about 30 percent. Although Philippine 
abaca production is still far below the prewar 
level, increasing supplies of fibers from other 
sources, notably Mexico, are becoming avail- 
able. 

All but about 20 percent of the present 
sugar production in the Philippines is in the 
Visayan Islands, between Luzon and Min- 
danao. As the 1948-49 milling season drew 
to a close it appeared that output would 
reach approximately 700,000 short tons, nearly 
80 percent above the level of the preceding 
crop year. 

The Government-owned Cebu Portland 
Cement Co. completed its new cement mill 
during the first half of the year, thereby 
doubling the plant’s former capacity of 20,- 
000 bags of cement per day. As the new 
plant is operating on a trial basis for the pres- 
ent and the old mill undergoing repairs, ca- 
pacity production has not yet been reached 
The price of cement was reduced by about 
15 percent on July 1. 

Rates for commercial and industrial con- 
sumers have been lowered somewhat by the 
Visayan Electric Co. The relatively high 
rate for residential consumers (US$0.15 per 
kilowatt-hour) continues, although a dis- 
count of 10 percent for prompt payment of 
bills is now allowable. 

The volume of private construction during 
the first half of 1949 was considerably lower 
than in the preceding 6 months. Although 
the cost of building material declined by 
about 15 percent, wages remained about the 
same notwithstanding indications of increas- 
ing unemployment. Rents also declined 


about 15 percent on new houses and lease re. 
newals. The latter tendency, coupled with 
tighter credit conditions, caused some slack. 
ening in the erection of private homes. 

With increased awards by the War Damage 
Commission, under provisions of the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act, public construction 
began to increase, although full-scale activity 
is not expected for 2 or 3 months. Cebuy’s 
largest contractors are maintaining a gooq 
volume of business by undertaking numer. 
ous rehabilitation contracts in other islands 
of the Visayas and in Mindanao. Funds pro. 
vided by the War Damage Commission for 
rehabilitation of bridges and highways have 
been allotted in full, and work under the 
program was accelerated during the first 
half of the year. Of the total to be expended, 
about two-thirds will come from War Damage 
awards of the United States, and one-third 
from the Philippine Government, including 
some provincial and municipal governments. 
The reconstruction of bridges accounts for 
the major portion of the total cost. Repay- 
ing of streets in the city of Cebu, one of the 
largest single projects, was about to start 
at the close of June. 

Rehabilitation of Cebu’'s piers proceeded 
very slowly, reportedly because the con- 
tractor’s bid was too low to cover the actual 
cost of the job. Fender piles were driven at 
Cebu’'s Pier 1, however, a much-needed im- 
provement, the lack of which had constituted 
a serious hazard for large ships. 

Notwithstanding the generally lower level] 
of business activity, the tonnage of ships 
entering the port of Cebu during the first 
6 months of 1949 continued at the high level 
of 1948. Unsettled conditions in China con- 
tributed to this situation Ships looking 
for cargo called at Philippine ports for com- 
paratively small amounts 


Southern 
Rhodesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REBATES OF IMPORT DUTY AUTHORIZED ON 
CERTAIN CHEMICALS FOR THE PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


Rebates of duty have been authorized in 
the Colony of Southern Rhodesia on cellulose 
acetate, urea formaldehyde, phenal formalde- 
hyde, and polystyrene, when imported or 
taken out of bond for use in the manufacture 
of plastics articles. These rebates were an- 
nounced by a Government notice published 
in the Southern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette of July 15, 1949 

The extent of the rebates varies according 
to the country of origin as follows: 


Exrtent of Pehate in Percent 


United 


Kingdom 1// other 

and British countries 

Pritish Domin including 
]tem colonies 10N8 U.s 
Cellulose acetate 1) tw) 40) 
Urea formaldehyde 1M) ét 4() 
Phenol formaldehyde 100 “6 40) 
Polystyrene 100 100 100 


ImMpoRT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN 
THREADS 


Import duties in Southern Rhodesia on 
certain threads have been suspended in whole 
or in part, depending on the country of 
origin, by a Government notice published 
in the Southern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette of July 15, 1949. 

The extent of the duty suspended varies 
by country of origin as follows: Sewing cot- 
tons from all countries, 100 percent; yarns, 
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silks, and twists for sewing, knitting, and 
crocheting when imported from the United 
Kingdom or a British colony, 100 percent, 
when imported from a Dominion, 662, per- 
cent, and when imported from all other 
countries, including the United States, 25 


percent. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has fixed special 
exchange rates for three additional export 
products, states a report of August 1, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Madrid. 

The products affected and the rate of ex- 
change applicable to each, in pesetas to the 
dollar, are as follows: Capers, 14.78; ciga- 
rette paper, 19.71; and rugs, 21.90. 


St. Pierre and 


Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS FORMALITIES ON 
CERTAIN MERCHANDISE 


The reduction of customs formalities in St. 
Pierre and Miquelon on merchandise trans- 
shipped from foreign ports, admitted for 
direct shipment, has been approved by a 
decree of April 3, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
on May 15 


XY 
Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Sweden and the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many covering the period July 1, 1949, to 
July 30, 1950, was signed in Berlin on July 
19, states a report of July 22 from the U. S. 
Embassy at Stockholm 

The agreement provides for a balanced 
commodity exchange of approximately 40,- 
000,000 crowns (1 crown= 80.2785) in each 
direction, compared with approximately 18,- 
600,000 crowns planned for the preceding 
period. Swedish deliveries are to include 
iron and steel, chemical wood pulp, paper, 
fish, foodstuffs, and certain chemicals. 
Soviet Zone deliveries will consist of potash 
and other chemicals; textile, printing, and 
other machinery, and accessories and spare 
parts thereof; textile needles; technical glass 
and porcelain; electric installation material; 
fine mechanical and optical articles 

Payments are to be made in Swedish 
crowns as heretofore. 


Turke v 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREECE SIGNED 


The Greek and Turkish Governments 
Signed a trade agreement on July 21, 1949, 
at Ankara, which supplemented their Pay- 
ments Agreement of April 2, 1949, according 
to an airgram of July 26 from the United 
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taining about 12,000 metric tons of potash. 


from the Army last January. 


which is predominantly agricultural. 


plants. 


and phosphate fertilizer. 





ECA Funds Now Enable Korea To Get Fertilizer 


The first purchase of fertilizer by the Republic of Korea with Economic Cooperation 
Administration funds has been approved by ECA, it was announced August 10. 

ECA authorized the purchase, at an estimated cost of $1,875,000, of fertilizer con- 
The authorization provides for procurement 
by the Bureau of Federal Supply and states that it can be obtained in any one of four 
specified areas where potash, a scarce material, is available. The areas are: France, the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, Bizone Germany, and Spain. 

Korea previously has purchased fertilizer with United States aid under the Department 
of the Army’s procurement program. ECA took over administration of the Korea program 


ECA said that fertilizer is the most important single item in the Korean economy, 


The Republic of Korea now has only very limited facilities for producing phosphate 
fertilizer from phosphate rock. United States long-range plans for the Korea recovery 
program call for construction of adequate fertilizer-producing plants in Korea. However, 
ECA explained, construction work could not begin before 1951, as it is first essential to 
mine sufficient coal in Korea to produce the power needed to operate fertilizer-producing 


Potash fertilizer is one of three needed types of fertilizer; the other two are nitrogen 
It is expected that the potash fertilizer in the first ECA 
purchase will be used on grain, rice, and root crops in Korea. 

On June 30 ECA approved a purchase of $250,000 worth of phosphate rock to be 
processed into phosphate fertilizer in Korea. 








States Embassy at Ankara. The Trade Agree- 
ment will be valid until April 1950, the same 
period of validity as that of the Payments 
Agreement. The Agreements are to be re- 
newed automatically for successive years un- 
less denounced 2 months prior to the date of 
termination. 

The Greek-Turkish Trade Agreement pro- 
vides that trade between the two countries 
shall be conducted within the framework ot 
the general import and export regimes of 
each country. Lists of articles are attached 
to the Agreement. Listed commodities can 
be exchanged in private compensation. The 
Turkish export list includes boar meat, pump- 
kin seed, salep, mahalep cherries, cumin, 
soapwort, millstones, sand, motion-picture 
films, alizarin, and orpiment. The Greek 
list includes gum mastic, millstones, whet- 
stones, vegetable yeasts, and motion picture 
films. 

The two Governments agree that raw mate- 
rials should be shipped to Greece from Tur- 
key to be made into manufactured products 
and reexported to Turkey. In such cases the 
freight and cost of manufacture of the ar- 
ticles concerned should be settled by sending 
a supplementary quantity of raw materials 
necessary for manufacture or other mer- 
chandise of Turkish origin. According to 
officials of the Turkish Ministry of Commerce, 
this provision contemplates chiefly the export 
of raw cotton to Greece where it is to be 
made into yarn for reexport to Turkey. 

Turkey imported from Greece in 1948, ac- 
cording to Turkish official statistics, goods 
valued at T£4,459,000, and exported to Greece 
products valued at T£29,697,000; included in 
exports were livestock (T£9,264,000), cheese 
(T£3,500,000), eggs (T£5,218,000), fish (T£3,- 
122,000), beans (T£2,843,000), linseed (T£1,- 
190,000), and olive oil (T£1,049,000). 


Union of South 
Africa 
Exchange and Finance 


ALLOTMENTS OF STOCK IN NATIONAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION ANNOUNCED 


The National Finance Corporation became 
Officially operative in the Union of South 


Africa as from July 15, 1949, by proclamation 
of the Governor-General (Government Proc- 
lamation No. 172 of 1949). The new organi- 
zation, which is designed to provide for more 
effective short-term investment facilities in 
the Union, was established in June by an 
act of Parliament (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 1, 1949, for details). 

On July 21, 1949, the Union Treasury an- 
nounced the following general allotments of 
the stock of the corporation, applications for 
which closed on July 18: 


Building societies . £100,000 
Commercial hanks 175, 000 
Insurance companies. - - 178, 750 
Gold and diamond mining houses. 375, 00O 
Reserve Bank._ . . 100,000 
Trust companies -- rn 35, 750 
Noncommercial banking institutions _ - 26, 500 
Other financial institutions = - 9, 000 

Total__- 1, 000, 000 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REBATES AND REFUNDS OF DUTY ON CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 


Rebates or refunds of the whole duty on 
certain items imported or taken out of bond 
by registered manufacturers in specified in- 
dustries in the Union were provided for in 
Government notices 1357 and 1358 published 
in the Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette of July 8, 1949. The specified items 
are as follows: 

(1) Plywood-manufacturing industry: 
Logs; 

(2) Agricultural and irrigation machinery 
manufacturing industry: Iron and steel 
plates, sheets, and strips, not worked up in 
any way except polished, corrugated, gal- 
vanized, coated with lead, tin, or zinc; angle, 
bar, channel, rod, “H,” “T,” and other rolled- 
steel sections, including sheet piling; fluted 
mild steel not cut to size; 

(3) Synthetic resin, synthetic resinous 
emulsion, and synthetic resinous-solution 
manufacturing industry: Pentaerythritol; 
phenol; cresylic acid and meta, para, and 
ortho cresol; xylenol; formaldehyde and 
paraformaldehyde; urea; hexamine; aniline; 
stearine and stearic acid; magnesium oxide; 
triethanolamine; phthalic and maleic an- 
hydride; linseed, castor, oiticica, soybean and 
tung oils; ethylene glycol; cyclohexanol and 
cyclohexanone; beeswax, and carnauba and 
candililla waxes; aluminum stearate; oil ef 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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NEWS by COMMODITI 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of ~ 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO CIVIL 
AVIATION, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government is promoting 
private flying by giving it assistance in 
maintenance methods, instruction, and in 
organization. 

During 1948, subsidies were distributed to 
30 airplane clubs for the training of 46 flight 
instructors, 92 civil pilots, and 20 mechanics, 
totaling 1,899,200 cruzeiros for instruction of 
158 students. 

The clubs also received for their pilot- 
training schools, 1,000 cruzeiros and 500 
cruzeiros for instructors and mechanics, re- 
spectively. A total of 130 clubs received 
such aid in the first half-year and 155 in the 
second, thus using 2,470,500 cruzeiros of the 
credit intended for such purposes (3,000,000 
cruzeiros ). 

A large quantity of flight material was 
furnished the clubs; 550,000 cruzeiros were 
used for the acquisition of motors, spare 
parts, tools, and accessories. This material 
is still being distributed gratuitously to 
clubs which need it and whose technical ad- 
ministrative organization will make good 
use of it 

In accordance with legislation in force, 
the clubs can acquire duty-free gasoline for 
use in instruction and training flights of 
aircraft. To acquire such fuel, authoriza- 
tion is granted quarterly on the basis of 
consumption for the preceding quarter. Dur- 
ing 1948, such authorizations for gasoline 
reached a total of 2,103,000 liters worth 
1,875,000 cruzeiros for gasoline of 73 octane. 

For the purpose of making more efficient 
the operation of some clubs and protecting 
the national aircraft industry 34 CAP-4 
Paulistinha aircraft were acquired from the 
Companhia Aeronautica Paulista, and three 
HL-6 aircraft from the Companhia Nacional 
de Navegacao Aérea, making a total of 37 
aircraft valued at 2,800,000 cruzeiros. 


NEw PLANES FOR BR&AZILIAN AIR LINE 


The Brazilian air line, REAL C. A. Trans- 
portes Aéreos received delivery of another 
DC-3, raising the total of its fleet to 14, ac- 
cording to the Diario Oficial. 

At the end of April, a representative of 
the line was reported making a trip to Europe 
to investigate the possibility of purchasing 
additional aircraft for REAL. He was re- 
ported to be especially interested in the 
possibility of using the Scandia. 


CONSTELLATION SENT FROM BRAZIL TO 
U. S. For REPAIR 


Early in the first quarter of this year Pan- 
air do Brasil sent one of its model 049 Con- 
stellations for an 8,000-hour overhaul to 
Lockheed Aircraft Service at Burbank, Calif. 
It is believed that this is the first model 049 
Constellation of any air line to come to the 
United States for such overhaul. It indi- 
cates the intensive utilization which the 
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company has been making of this equip- 
ment since it was first placed in service at 
the end of April 1946. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CIVIL AVIATION, FRANCE 


Private flying clubs and general interest in 
private flying in France can be expected to 
increase when economic conditions improve 
and when costs decrease. The relatively 
lower costs of gliders accounts for the large 
number of glider flights and flight hours in 
France. 

During 1948, the airplane clubs and na- 
tional centers flew 62,050 gliding hours, in- 
cluding a total of 477,568 glider take-offs. 
A total of 2,054 class B licenses, 970 class C 
licenses, 248 class D licenses, and 10 class E 
licenses were issued 

During 1948, 2,700 students obtained ele- 
mentary private-flying certificates, and 20 
instructors obtained certificates necessary 
for technical instruction A total of 1,539 
first-class flying licenses and 736 second- 
class flying licenses were issued in 1948 

The clubs posted 81,578 flying hours; pri- 
vate small aircraft, 25,747 flying hours; the 
national centers accounted for 6,229 flying 
hours, 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SUBSIDIZES 
GLIDING 


A capital subsidy of 60,000 rupees ($18,- 
000) and an annual grant of 20,000 rupees 
($5,000) to the Indian Gliding Association 
Bombay, have been announced by the Gov- 
ernment of India. During 1949 and 1950 the 
Government is expected to grant 100,000 
rupees ($30,000) to the Association for the 
purchase of gliders, equipment, and a 
hangar. The Government is reported also 
to have offered the Association a bonus of 
250 rupees ($75) for each student trained up 
to C certificate standard 

The Association, with a promise of “all the 
necessary help’’ from the Government, pro- 
poses to place an order for a fleet of gliders 
with a British firm. It also plans to train a 
selected group of students in a special course 
with the objective that the group will take 
up glider training as a Career 

The Association has 10 gliders in Poona, 
near Bombay. A site at Chattursinghi 
Hills, near Ganeshkhind, Poona, has been 
chosen for resuming the activities of the As- 
sociation, as conditions there have been 
found suitable for gliding and soaring 

A chain of gliding clubs in other important 
cities in India is proposed In the course 
of time, among other advantages, gliding is 
likely to be helpful in providing an adjunct 
in the delivery of air mail 


BRITISH-BUILT PLANES To BE ON U. K.- 
SouTH AMERICAN ROUTES 


British-built “Princess” flying boats may 
be in service on South American routes by 
1953, states the Brazilian press 

Excellent progress is reported on the three 
of Britain’s giant Princess flying boats now 
under construction at Saunders Roe works 
on the Isle of Wight. They are the largest 
flying boats ever to be built in the United 
Kingdom. Each weighs 140 tons and is 
powered with Bristol ‘“Proteus’’ propeller 


turbine engines having a total of 35,000 
horsepower and will carry between 80 and 
100 passengers and about 7 tons of cargo. 

The first of these aircraft is expected to be 
delivered before the end of 1950 and the 
others are to be delivered during 1951. They 
probably will be in service on the United 
Kingdom-South American routes by 1953, 

These aircraft will have a range of 5,500 
miles—sufficient to maintain a nonstop sery- 
ice between Southampton and New York and 
an estimated cruising speed of about 389 
miles per hour. 

The cost of the first, exclusive of engines. 
is expected to be about £750,000. The tota) 
cost of the three aircraft including cooling, 
maintenance, engines, et« is about £4,500.- 
000. (£1— $4.03 U.S. currency.) 


Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRIAN INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW 


rhe second postwar Austrian International 
Automobile Show was held in Vienna May 8 
to 15. The numbers of exhibitors and visi- 
tors showed considerable increases over pre- 
vious exhibitions 

The United States and the United King- 
dom were the largest exhibitors of passenger 
cars. Britain, making its customary bid for 
export markets, showed more models and 
occupied more space than any other nation 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Italy also pre- 
sented impressive displays 

Austria showed only one passenger car 
(Porsche) and a number of trucks and 
busses. The outstanding presentation was 
Graf and Stift’s display of several new types 
of busses and a trolley coach 

Austrian manufacturers showed large 
quantities of automotive tools, parts, and 
accessories of superior quality 


VEHICLES IN TAIWAN, CHINA 


Motor vehicles (exclusive of military) in 
Taiwan, China, numbered 6,168 at the end 
of April this year Of these, 1,752 were 
passenger cars, more than 1,000 of which were 
in Taipei 

During April, 547 vehicles entered Taiwan, 
mostly from Shanghai 


ARRIVAL OF VEHICLES AT MOMBASA, 
KENYA 


Schedules called for the arrival at Mom- 
basa Kenya, of 983 light vehicles in April, 
644 in May, and 725 in June 1949. With few 
exceptions, all vehicles being imported into 
British East Africa are of British manufac- 
ture. The exceptions are a few vehicles of 
French, Italian, and United States manu- 
tacture 


OLp Busses To BE REPLACED, MAURITIUS 


Many of the 185 busses in operation in 
Mauritius on January 1 are from 7 to 10 
years old, and it has been advocated that 


they be replaced gradually. The trade be- 
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lieves that new busses should be of minimum 
weight, equipped with an emergency exit 
door, and with seats placed as close together 
as comfort and safety permit. 

A progressive step was taken recently 
when the Legislature of Mauritius decided to 
remove restrictions applicable to the num- 
per of trucks and taxis which could be li- 
censed. The Legislature is now considering 
a similar move as regards both intra- and 
inter-city busses, and it is believed that if 
this law is passed, much will have been 
accomplished toward helping the transporta- 
tion problem in the colony. 


VEHICLE OPERATING, PERU 


In Peru during 1948, interprovincial bus 
companies numbering 29 operated a total of 
264 busses, and 28 commercial trucking firms 
operated 226 vehicles. Nation-wide auto- 
mobile registration data for December 31, 
1947, showed a total of 39,089 vehicles, com- 
prising 20,817 passenger cars, 2,160 busses, 
and 16,112 trucks. Motor-vehicle imports 
during 1948 amounted to 1,185 passenger cars, 
49 busses, and 562 trucks. 

The Bureau of Transit, Ministry of Gov- 
ernment, reported that highway traffic in and 
out of Lima on the Pan-American Highway 
and on the Central Highway during 1948 con- 
sisted of 287,720 private passenger cars, 30,596 
taxis, 156,062 trucks, and 67,087 busses, or a 
combined total of 541,465 motor vehicles and 
2,062,030 passengers 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES, SOUTH KOREA 


Trucks are distributed throughout South 
Korea. The few privately owned passenger 
vehicles are concentrated in the larger cities, 
principally Seoul, Pusan, and Inchon. Ox- 
carts provide the principal mode of trans- 
portation in rural South Korea. 

As of March 31, 1948, there were 905 taxi- 
cabs and commercial cars for hire, 6,817 
trucks, 697 busses, 548 privately owned pas- 
senger vehicles, and 682 Government-owned 
sedans in the country; 33,490 persons held 
drivers’ licenses 

There are no commercial facilities where 
fuel can be obtained, therefore travelers must 
make arrangements with Government 
agencies for supplies en route, but these are 
often uncertain. Repair shops of varying 
classes are located in the larger towns, but 
spare parts are difficult to obtain. 


Beverages 
GRAPE AND WINE SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Total 1948-49 production of grapes, both 
table and wine varieties, is indicated by 
trade sources at 1,200,000 and 200,000 metric 
tons, respectively. In the 1947-48 season, the 
official estimate was 1,514,000 metric tons of 
wine grapes and 223,000 tons of the table 
varieties 

Fewer table grapes were available for 
domestic and foreign markets during the 
1948-49 season, as compared with previous 
years, because of the strong demand by the 
Wineries. As a result of increasing cost of 
production and processing, growers are be- 
coming more reluctant to harvest grapes for 
anyone but wine producers. Problems in 
scheduling truck transportation, because of 
acute shortages of gasoline in the Cuyo area 
(Mendoza-San Juan) also have caused many 
growers to send their table-grape harvest to 
the wineries 

It was reported in the Buenos Aires press 
that the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
would require growers and producers as of 
June 15, to register all stocks of wine and 
other products derived from grapes existing 
inthe country. The growers were required to 
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submit sworn statements which would in- 
clude the (a) origin, quantity, and class of 
grapes for their own account or the account 
of third parties; (b) quantity of wine and 
other products derived from the grapes 
handled in 1949; and (c) stocks on hand from 
former years as of April 30, 1949. Producers 
of less than 500 liters (1 liter= 1.0567 quarts) 
made for their own consumption were exempt 
from making this declaration. 

As a result of adverse weather conditions, 
wine output for the 1949 season is forecast 
at only 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) compared with 
8,792,340 hectoliters in 1948. Wine producers 
reported that although the harvest was rela- 
tively small, the quality of the grapes was 
excellent. 

According to official information, since 
February 11, 1949, when the first 1949 ship- 
ment of table grapes went to the United 
States, total exports to North America up to 
the first week in July reached 37,454 boxes. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has reported 
that table-grape shipments to the United 
States have been completed for the current 
year. 

Two technicians from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, worked 
with Argentine officials in controlling the 
cold sterilization treatment used on all ship- 
ments of fresh fruit this season in order to 
avoid the possible introduction of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly and the Mexican fruit 
fly into continental United States. 


Chemicals 
BELGIUM’s IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Belgium obtains the following chemicals 
principally from the United States: Thiourea; 
hydrofluoric acid (70 percent); ethylene- 
thiourea; and DDT. Urea is imported from 
the United States and Germany. 


PRINTING-INK IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of printing inks in 1948 
totaled 562 metric tons, valued at $474,500, 
reports the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States accounted for 524 tons worth $407,650. 


PLANS FOR EXPLOITATION OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock ON CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


The Australian Government plans soon to 
introduce legislation to ratify the agreement 
between Australia and New Zealand for the 
purchase of leases for the exploitation of 
phosphate rock on Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean, states the foreign press. The 
sum involved is understood to be about 
£2,400,000. The British Phosphate Commis- 
sion will exploit the deposits on behalf of the 
two Governments. 


COPPER-SULFATE IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s imports of copper sulfate in 
1948 increased to 8,407 metric tons, valued at 
$1,315,000, from 5,194 tons ($729,000) in 1947, 
according to the Direcci6n General de Esta- 
distica. Copper sulfate was the second 
largest import item by value in 1948; it came 
entirely from the United States. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS ON POTASSIUM PER- 
MANGANATE, U. S. AND U. K. ZONES, 
GERMANY 


Price quotations on potassium permanga- 
nate have been received in the U. S. and 
U. K. zones of Germany from Czechoslovakia, 
France, and the United Kingdom. The gen- 
eral trend of recent offers has been sharply 
downward. Suppliers in all countries have 
indicated that they would be willing to 


negotiate special prices for large contracts— 
25 to 50 or more metric tons. One French 
producer stated that he is unable to meet 
competition from the United States. 
Reliable quotations from the Bitterfeld 
plant in the Russian Zone are not available. 


CuBA’s IMPORTS 


In 1948, Cuba imported chemicals and 
drugs valued at $45,939,360, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of the Treasury; 
the United States accounted for $35,816,670. 
Totals in 1947 were $46,507,810 and $37,- 
450,580, respectively. 


DDT PLantT To BE ESTABLISHED, EGYPT 


A group of private interests in Egypt is 
being organized to finance the establishment 
of a DDT plant with an annual capacity of 
3,000,000 pounds; a United States company 
also is interested in the enterprise. The 
equipment and some of the raw materials 
will be obtained from the United States. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK OUTPUT, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of phosphate rock in French 
Morocco is expected to increase in the period 
1947-52 from 2,700,000 metric tons to 
4,000,000 tons annually. Output in 1948 was 
3,226,325 tons. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE OUTPUT, COMBINED 
ZONE OF GERMANY 


Production of calcium carbide in the Com- 
bined Zone of Germany in May 1949 was at 
about the same level as in April—43,000 
metric tons. Part of the output has been 
offered for export because the domestic 
market at present is unable to absorb the 
whole amount. 


PRODUCTS OBTAINED FROM DOLOMITE, 
HUNGARY 


Hungarian chemists have developed a 
process by which magnesium salts can be ex- 
tracted from domestic dolomite. It is said 
that a sufficient amount can be derived to 
meet the entire home demand and cut 
$30,000 annually from imports. 

A calcium-chloride solution, to be used 
for dust-laying purposes, also can be ob- 
tained from the dolomite, it is stated. 


OUTPUT OF PLASTICS INCREASES, HUNGARY 


Output of plastics materials by the Hun- 
garian Rubber Factory in 1949 is said to be 
at a rate 50 percent greater than in 1948. 
The material is being used in the manufac- 
ture of raincoats, handbags, and other 
articles. 


IRAN’S IMPORTS FROM U.S. S. R. 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals were 
among Iran's principal imports from the 
U. S. S. R. in the period March 21, 1948, 
through March 20, 1949, and were valued at 
1,137,000 rials, according to Iranian customs 
statistics 32.5 rials = US$1, official rate). 


EXPORTS FROM MILAN, ITALY, TO U. S. 


The value of exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products to the United States from the 
Milan, Italy, consular district in the first 
6 months of 1949 dropped sharply from that 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Totals 
were $132,153 and $502,495, rsepectively. 


INDIA TO MANUFACTURE SUPERPHOSPHATES 
FROM PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Inasmuch as high prices can be obtained 
in foreign markets for bones exported from 
India, the Government has accepted the rec- 
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ommendation of the Tariff Board that the 
manufacture of superphosphates from im- 
ported phosphate rock should be encour- 
aged. The country can thus produce its re- 
quirements of superphosphates at cheaper 
rates, it is said. Bones have been an impor- 
tant source of phosphatic materials in India. 


PYRETHRUM MARKETING, KENYA 


On the return of pyrethrum to free mar- 
keting in Kenya, the Kenya Farmers’ Associ- 
ation (Cooperative), Ltd., has been reap- 
pointed as sole selling agent for a period of 
10 years. A large shipping and import-ex- 
port firm has been designated as the oversea 
agent for the association. Both the associ- 
ation and the shipping firm will maintain 
special pyrethrum departments. 


Swiss Exports oF CoaL-TarR DYES AND 
SYNTHETIC INDIGO 


Switzerland’s exports of coal-tar dyes and 
synthetic indigo in the first half of 1949 de- 
clined in value to 100,400,000 francs from 
140,200,000 in the second half of 1948, ac- 
cording to Swiss customs statistics. (One 
Swiss franc—$0.23, United States currency.) 


SouTH AFRICA’S INDUSTRY DIVIDED FOR 
IMPORT-CONTROL PURPOSES 


The chemical industry in South Africa, for 
import-control purposes, has been divided 
into six groups, says the foreign press. A 
head advisory committee has been estab- 
lished to assist the Directorate of Imports 
and Exports in regard to the importation of 
all materials required by the industry. 


U. K.’s Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in the first 5 
months of 1949 were valued at £37,603,367, 
according to statistics of the Board of Trade 
published in the British press. They in- 
creased £4,654,682 and £12,182,954, respec- 
tively, over those in the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1948 and 1947. 


Brps INVITED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
PLANTS, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Instituto de Quimica 
Industrial, an official entity, has invited ten- 
ders for the construction of two chemical 
plants, states the foreign press. One is to 
produce 20,000 metric tons of superphos- 
phate annually and the other to manufac- 
ture 2,000 kilograms of hydrochloric acid 
daily. 


Coal 


SITUATION AT COAL MINES, SANTA CATARINA, 
BRAZIL 


The position of the coal mines in Santa 
Catarina, Brazil, has been a matter of grow- 
ing local concern since the end of the war, 
when consumption began to decline in the 
face of competition from imports. Despite 
the discouraging market situation, produc- 
tion has tended to increase and so far in 
1949 has run at about 100,000 tons per 
month, considerably above the rate of out- 
put in 1947 and 1948, when production 
totaled 1,030,211 tons and 1,080,906 tons, 
respectively. 

The high percentage of ash and sulfur has 
discouraged the use of this coal for metal- 
lurgical purposes. As a result, this increas- 
ing production has piled up at the mines, at 
sidings, and at docks to an extent that is 
creating a real problem. In an effort to work 
out a solution, a round-table conference was 
called in Rio de Janeiro in June This 
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conference, according to press statements, 
reached a decision to raise the compulsory 
consumption of Brazilian coal from the 20 
percent minimum hitherto in force to 50 per- 
cent. Such an increase would stimulate 
mining throughout the area, and it is be- 
lieved that the existing equipment both at 
the ports and at the washeries would be 
ample to care for the increased volume. 


U. K.’s HALF- YEAR PERFORMANCE TOWARD 
1949 TARGET 


Production in the British coal industry had 
not reached the half-way mark of the tar- 
get for 1949 up to the week ended July 2. 
Coal production during the first 26 weeks 
amounted to 108,664,000 long tons compared 
with 106,076,000 tons at that time last year 
an increase of 2,588,000 tons or 2.4 percent. 
The target of 215,000,000 to 220,000,000 tons 
calls for an increase of 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 
tons over 1948 

If production in the second half of this 
year does not improve, the lower target will 
be missed by about 2,000,000 tons. In the 
winter season, always the most productive, 
the deficiency may be made up, but only if 
output then consistently approaches “bull 
week” dimensions 


Construction 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION, ECUADOR 


A contract for the construction of the 
Quito-Quininde-Esmeraldas highway was 
signed on July 1, 1949, by the Minister of 
Public Works of Ecuador with the Compania 
de Construcciones ASTRA, according to the 
press. The highway will cover 110 kilometers 
Work was scheduled to begin 30 days after 
signing of the contract, and the highway will 
be completed in 2 years 


RECONSTRUCTION OF WATERWAYS, 
HUNGARY 


A total of 35,000,000 forints is being spent 
under the Three-Year Plan in Hungary for 
improvement of waterways by dredging the 
beds of the navigable rivers. It is expected 
that when all waterways have been recon- 
structed river traffic will exceed many times 
the prewar level which was only 10 percent 
of the railroad traffic (1 forint=— 80.0851 
U. S. currency.) 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE, PERU 


Highway plans in Peru for 1949 do not con- 
template any new major projects but call 
primarily for continuation of work now in 
progress. Funds allocated for 1949 are some- 
what larger than in the preceding year, com- 
prising 25,780,000 soles for construction and 
improvement, 18,200,000 soles for mainte- 
nance and 1,500,000 soles for surveys and 
studies, a total of 45,480,000 soles. (1 sole 
$0.1538, free market, U. S. currency.) 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


EQUIPMENT RECEIVED IN AUSTRIA FOR 
MANUFACTURING POWER 
MACHINERY 


PROJECT 


Equipment to be used for the manufacture 
of heavy electrical machinery was recently re- 
ceived by Elin Co., Weiz, Styria, Austria. The 
machinery, financed by an Export-Import 
Bank credit, will be used primary for manu- 


facturing machinery for Austrian power 
projects. 

Included in the shipment were one vertica] 
boring mill, one planer, and one horizontal] 
boring mill. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, HUNGARY 


Electrical and other industrial equipment 
is being produced by the Ganz Electrical Co, 
in Hungary. The factory is reported to be 
fully repaired from damages during the war. 
The equipment manufactured includes elec. 
tric motors, trains, locomotives, streetcars, 
transformers, power plants, and other instal. 
lations. Ganz manufactured the large turbo. 
generators for the Matravideki power plant. 

Electric smelting ovens are being manufac. 
tured by the Elekthermax Co. in Hungary, 
The company also produces electric dynamogs 
for welding and acetylene welding machines 

The electric smelting ovens previously had 
to be imported from hard-currency areas 
Quantities of electric dynamos for welding 
sets are being exported, it is reported 


INCREASED POWER PRODUCTION, 
CARINTHIA, AUSTRIA 


At the Lavamuend power station in Carin- 
thia, Austria, the last of three generating 
units recently was placed in operation. The 
station is now equipped to produce 138,000,- 
000 kw.-h. annually under normal operating 


conditions 


NEED FOR EXPANSION IN TELEPHONE 
SERVICE, KOREA 


Korea’s telephone and telegraph equipment 
has deteriorated and 80 percent of the lines 
will require replacement within the next 5 
years In 1948, approximately 42,500 sub- 
scribers were served by 164 telephone ex- 
changes. In January 1949 there were 15,000 
applications on file for telephone service, but 
shortages of equipment made it impossible 
to expand the service 


PLANS To IMPROVE COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES, THAILAND 


Plans to overhaul and extend communi- 
cation facilities in Thailand are being made 
by the Ministry of Communications. Be- 
cause of the large expense involved, however 
it is believed that such improvements will 
not progress rapidly 

Telephone switchboard facilities are re- 
ported to be inadequate to handle the vol- 
ume of calls desired and only Bangkok has 
automatic dial service. In addition, outside 
line equipment which was in heavy use dur- 
ing and since the war should be replaced 
to improve telephone service 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhed Products 


Coffee and Tea 
COFFEE CROP AND EXPporTS, BRAZIL 


The National Coffee Department's estimate 
of the total Brazilian 1949-50 exportable 
coffee crop remains at 14,413,620 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Coffee dispatches from the 
interior to ports in May 1949 amounted to 
only 105,000 bags, bringing the total of reg- 
istered dispatches from July 1, 1948, to May 
31, 1949, to 16,915,228 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram = 2,2046 pounds) 

Farm dispatches during June will be 
considered, for statistical purposes, as part of 
the 1949-50 flow of coffee to ports, thus, ex- 
cept for coffee dispatched prior to June 1 but 
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for which the shipping documents had not 
yet been recorded by the National Coffee De- 
partment, the figure of 16,915,228 bags rep- 
resents the total of coffee dispatched from 
the interior to ports during 1948-49. 

During May 1949 port stocks of coffee de- 
creased by about 270,000 bags to 2,939,862 
pags at the end of the month. The decrease 
occurred mainly in Rio de Janeiro and 
Paranagua, where, as is also the case at Vi- 
toria and Angra dos Reis, interior supplies 
reached such low levels that the movement 
of coffee into port could not Keep pace with 
exports. Stocks at Angra dos Reis completely 
vanished, and Vitoria’s stock declined only 
14,000 bags. 

“Visible” interior stocks at the end of May 
totaled 4,715,158 bags, of which 4,678,584 
bags consisted of coffee dispatched to Santos, 
the only Brazilian port with a significant 
interior stock of privately held coffee to be 
carried over into the new marketing year. 
All but 24,369 bags of the visible interior 
stock consisted of coffee dispatched from the 
interior during 1948-49 

In addition to the privately held visible 
stock of coffee in ports and in the interior, 
totaling 7,655,020 bags on May 31, there was 
a quantity of old-crop coffee in the posses- 
sion of the National Coffee Department. The 
latest official estimate, on April 29, placed 
such stocks at 2,097,045 bags. The Sao Paulo 
Superintendency of Coffee Services published 
the figure of 669,179 bags as the amount of 
stocks in Santos on May 31, and trade sources 
stated that 200,000 to 300,000 bags were in 
warehouses in the city of Sao Paulo at that 
time. The remainder of the National Coffee 
Department's stock was mainly in Rio de 
Janeiro The total on hand at the end of 
May was estimated at about 1,500,000 bags 
Thus, total visible stocks of coffee in Brazil 
on May 31, 1949, were estimated as follows 


60-kilogram 
bags 


Port stocks 2, 939, 862 
Interior stocks 4, 715, 158 

National Coffee Department's 
coffee 1, 500, 000 
Total 9, 155, 020 


Normal exports during June plus con- 
sumption in ports and coastwise shipments 
would reduce the carry-over of old-crop 
coffee at the beginning of July to about 
7,600,000 bags 

Exports during May 1949 totaled 1,497,726 
bags, of Which 939,897 bags went to the United 
States, 92,294 bags to Belgium, and 66,240 
bags to France 


TEA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, INDOCHINA 


Only approximate figures are available for 
the total annual 1948 production of tea in 
Indochina, largely because-the seven biggest 
producers do not compile statistics for any 
central source. It is estimated that about 
700 metric tons of black tea were produced 
in 1948 on the two largest plantations now 
under cultivation. These plantations, to- 
gether with the other large growers and a 
number of smaller ones, account for most 
of the green tea produced, which was about 
300 metric tons. 

Little progress has been made on the plan- 
tations, largely as a result of the generally 
upset conditions in Indochina There is 
still a labor shortage, transportation diffi- 
culties, and lack of modern equipment; how- 
ever, several plantations are reported to have 
on order large British machines for process- 
ing black tea 

Exports of tea in 1948 amounted to 285 tons, 
valued at 6,710,000 piastres (the piastre is 
quoted at about 16 to the dollar for foreign- 
trade transactions) compared with 115 tons 
in 1947 and just under 2,000 tons in 1938 
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Of the 1948 export total, 104 tons were green 
tea which went to North Africa and Mada- 
gascar. The 1949 and 1950 exportable sur- 
plus of Indochinese tea is understood to 
have been purchased by France and French 
Union countries. 

Indochina imported 164 tons of tea, val- 
ued at 2,276,000 piastres, in 1948 chiefly from 
Siam and China, for the French Armed Forces 
stationed here and for the Chinese popula- 
tion approximating 1,000,000. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF PASTURIZED MILK, 
PORTUGAL 


In February 1949, a new firm, Lacticinios 
Estremadura, Limitada, commenced produc- 
tion of pasteurized milk to supply the city 
of Lisbon, its suburbs, and the smaller cities 
of Sintra, Caseais, and Esteril. This firm 
has the only milk-pasteurizing plant in 
Portugal. 

The plant is located in Odrinhas, 11 
kilometers (1 kilometer = 0.62137 mile) north 
of Sintra, which is about 20 kilometers 
northwest of Lisbon. The maximum capac- 
ity of the plant is estimated at 120,000 
liters (1 liter = 1.0567 liquid quarts) a month. 
The firm obtains its entire supply of fresh 
milk under contract from a dairy farm in 
the Ribatejo district where there are about 
200 Holstein cows. Milk from this farm 
costs the firm 2 escudos 50 centavos (approxi- 
mately $0.10) per liter. Local regulations 
provide that the butterfat content of pas- 
teurized milk must be at least 30 grams per 
liter or 3 percent. The new company reports 
that the fat content of its product varies 
from 3.2 percent in summer to 3.8 percent 
in winter 

The plant, housed in a small isolated 
brick building in a farming area, is compact, 
well-organized, and very clean. The major 
items of machinery are of Danish or United 
States manufacture. Less important items 
were supplied by Switzerland, Germany, and 
England. The company also owns all its 
bottles, crates, and milk cans, and a large 
heavy delivery truck. Seventeen employees 
operate the plant. 

The brand name of the pasteurized milk 
is “Leite Vigor."’ Delivery in bottles is made 
by small trucks to retailers in Lisbon. The 
retail prices of this type of milk in 1- 
one-half-, and one-quarter-liter bottles are 
5 escudos 20 centavos, 3 escudos, and 2 
escudos, respectively (approximately 21 
cents, 12 cents, and 9 cents, United States 
currency). The wholesale prices of milk in 
the three sizes of bottles indicated are, re- 
spectively, 4 escudos 50 centavos, 2 escudos 
50 centavos, and 1 escudo 50 centavos (ap- 
proximately 18 cents, 9 cents, and 6 cents, 
United States currency). 

By Government regulation, this milk is 
permitted to be sold only in commercial 
establishments possessing refrigerated cabi- 
nets. At present, the firm distributes to 95 
such establishments in Lisbon, most of the 
outlets being tea shops, confectionery and 
candy shops, or bakery and soft-drink shops. 
The unsold milk is collected and shipped to 
a plant near the city of Loures where it is 
used to make butter and cheese. 


Fruits 


BANANA AND PLANTAIN CROP, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Indications are that the Dominican Re- 
public's 1949 banana and plantain crop will 
be larger than last year’s. Banana produc- 
tion for 1948 was estimated at 11,000,000 
stems and plantain output, about 312,000,- 
000 units. Because of increased plantings in 


1947 and early 1948 and comparatively fa- 
vorable weather conditions over the past 
several months, banana and plantain pro- 
duction may run about 15 percent larger this 
year. Banana production from January- 
May 1949 was estimated at 1,100,000 stems 
and plantain production 165,000,000. The 
largest crops, however, occur during the fall 
and winter months. This is particularly true 
for bananas exported to the United States 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. 

Banana exports during the first 5 months 
of 1949 were larger and weights were heavier 
compared with the corresponding period of 
1948. Exports of bananas in the January-— 
May period of 1949 totaled 385,000 stems, 
weighing 8,831 metric tons, compared with 
276,000 stems, weighing 5,534 metric tons in 
the first 5 months of 1948. No plaintains 
were exported in the first 5 months of 1948; 
exports in the same period of 1949 amounted 
to 219 metric tons. 

Banana shipments during both periods 
moved almost exclusively to the United 
States. Plantain shipments went to the 
West Indies, principally Curacao and Aruba. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF MELONS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The unusually large exports of melons and 
watermelons from the west coast of Mexico 
in May was surpassed during the first 2 
weeks of June. A total of 166 carloads con- 
taining 4,138,218 pounds of melons and 
watermelons moved through the port of 
Nogales during the latter period as compared 
with 159 carloads (4,407,669 pounds), during 
May. By the middle of June supplies from 
domestic production reaching United States 
markets were sufficiently large to halt im- 
ports from Mexico. During the short season 
of 6 weeks, total shipments through Nogales 
were as follows: 

Number of Number of 


carloads pounds 
Cantaloupes ._.-------- 243 5, 706, 463 
Watermelons___.------- 60 1, 947, 258 
Honeydew melons___... 22 892, 165 
Total__-- ae wine ee 8, 545, 886 


The number of carloads was the highest in 
recent years and about three and one-half 
times as large as the number in 1948. It is 
reported that growers are well pleased with 
this year’s operations and, if present plant- 
ing intentions are carried out, supplies of 
melons and watermelons available for export 
in 1950 will greatly exceed the 1949 pro- 
duction. 


Grains and Products 


MEXICAN RICE PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND 
EXPORTS 


Rice production in Mexico in 1949 is un- 
officially estimated at 165,000 metric tons of 
rice in paddy from 87,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres). The 1948 acreage and 
production have been revised upward to 
85,000 hectares and 160,000 metric tons. 

From 1947 to 1949, according to estimates, 
rice acreage and production increased about 
20 percent. The increases have been made 
almost entirely on irrigated land in the 
State of Sonora. In the other two large 
rice-growing districts, Morelos-Puebla and 
Michoacan, it is difficult to augment pro- 
duction either by increasing acreage or im- 
proving yield, which is already high. 

It is reliably reported that production in 
Sonora can be increased at the rate of about 
5,000 tons per year for 5 to 10 years. With 
domestic consumption fairly constant, any 
increase in Sonora production probably will 
represent an increase in the exportable sur- 
plus. Nevertheless, expansion of acreage in 
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Sonora will be dependent upon the world 
rice market and prices. 

Next to United States rice, Mexican rice 
is alleged to be the highest priced in the 
world. For example, according to a Mexican 
official, Mexican rice is priced at $9.75 per 
100 pounds f. o. b. Guaymas, whereas 
Brazilian, Burmese, or Siamese rice, although 
allegedly of lower quality, can be purchased 
at from $6.50 to $7.50 per 100 pounds. The 
costs of production of Sonora rice, grown 
under irrigation and with mechanized agri- 
culture, it is said, cannot be reduced. 

Per capita annual consumption of rice 
in Mexico is placed at about 3 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). This represents 
a total annual consumption of about 70,000 
metric tons of hulled rice, equivalent to 
about 115,000 tons of paddy rice (conversion 
rate—62 percent). Mexico is not a large 
rice-consuming country, and therefore there 
is no normal hold-over for domestic 
requirements. 

According to the National Bank of Foreign 
Commerce, export surpluses have been as 
follows: 1948, 25,000 metric tons; 1949, 
30,000 tons; and 1950, 35,000 tons (esti- 
mated). 

In order to export more than 30,000 tons, 
the Mexican quota for export, or to export 
to a region other than that to which the 
allocation was made by the International 
Emergency Food Committee, it is necessary 
to consult the Committee and obtain its 
approval. 


THAILAND'S RICE EXporTs 


Rice exports from Thailand in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 totaled 323,302 metric 
tons of milled rice. Shipments declined in 
volume in each succeeding month (139,960 
tons in April, 101,883 tons in May, and 81,459 
tons in June) but remained well above the 
corresponding months of 1948. 

Thailand continues to be in a strong posi- 
tion in the rice trade. Nearness to markets 
and well-established trade relationships favor 
continued high volume. There is, however, 
some concern about the lack of dollar mar- 
kets, heightened by the cessation of United 
States purchases for China. 


Meat and Products 


POLISH EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


During May and June 1949, Poland started 
shipping hams to the United States, the first 
on a new $2,500,000 contract recently signed 
with a United States firm. Several United 
States businessmen visited Poland in June 
and were successful in contacting State trad- 
ing organizations and quasi-independent 
concerns. General orientation was facili- 
tated by their knowledge of the Polish lan- 
guage and familiarity with the trade. 

The first postwar imports of canned ham 
from Poland were reported by the United 
States Bureau of the Census for May 1949 as 
5,145 pounds and for June 1949, 57,973 
pounds. 

In prewar years, meat imports from Poland 
were of considerable importance. The 1937- 
39 annual average imports of hams and bacon, 
not canned, were about 30,000,000 pounds 
and of canned hams, almost 2,000,000 pounds. 
Polish sources believe that possibly 6,000,000 
pounds of canned hams could be shipped 
from Poland to the United States during the 
last half of 1949. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Output of sugar in Spain in 1949 is fore- 
cast at from 190,000 to 210,000 metric tons 
from beets and 20,000 from cane, or a total 
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of from 210,000 to 230,000 metric tons. This 
compares with 238,000 tons of beet sugar and 
18,000 tons of cane sugar—a total of 256,000 
metric tons—in 1948. For a short period in 
the spring, it was expected that this season’s 
output might even surpass the excellent re- 
sults of 1948. However, Spain will have to 
continue to purchase from abroad if mini- 
mum requirements are to be met. 

Notwithstanding the bumper 1948 crop, 
imports in 1948 exceeded those in 1947 by 
10 percent. Almost 8,000 metric tons of 
sugar were imported, compared with 7,200 
tons in 1947. The price dropped, and al- 
though the volume was up, total value was 
25 percent below 1947. The distribution pat- 
tern followed that of previous years, with 
Cuba supplying 97 percent of the total. 

Imports during the first quarter of 1949 
were heavy and reached almost 4,900 metric 
tons. 

The Spanish sugar-beet industry desired 
to purchase several hundred tons of United 
States sugar-beet seed last winter, but the 
Spanish authorities would not grant the 
necessary exchange because of the shortage 
ot dollars for other merchandise considered 
to be more important. Approval finally was 
obtained, however, for a compensation deal 
in which sugar-beet pulp was exported to 
the United States in exchange for sugar- 
beet seed. This explains the shipments of 
pulp in recent months, during a period when 
Spain itself could have well utilized the 
product at home. It is understood that 
seed requirements for 1950 have now been 
covered, and Spain probably will not be in 
the market for additional seed for at least 
2 years. 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of centrifugal sugar in Peru 
in 1949 is estimated at 470,000 metric tons, 
compared with the 1948 output of 477,800 
tons. 

Increased exports to Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, accounted for much of the 
additional exports in May 1949, which 
amounted to nearly 39,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with less than 16,000 tons in April 

Peruvian exports of sugar in the first 5 
months of 1949 totaled 108,875 metric tons 
compared with 126,848 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. In the January—May 
period of 1948, Chile took 58,667 tons; Japan, 
35,785 tons; and United States, 12,685 tons 
In the same period of 1949, Chile was still 
the leading customer, taking 50,122 tons; 
Belgium ranked second, 17,076 tons; and Bo- 
livia was third, 15,185 tons. In 1948 the 
remainder went to Bolivia, Uruguay, United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Curacao, Italy, and 
Germany, and in 1949, the remainder went 
to United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Ireland, Switzerland, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Of the January—May 1949 exports, 90,697 
tons were raw sugar and 18,178 tons, refined 
sugar. In the corresponding period of 1948, 
exports of raw sugar totaled 111,986 tons and 
of refined sugar, 14,863 tons 


General Products 


MANUFACTURE OF GLASS BEVERAGE BOTTLES, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


San Miguel Brewery, the only brewery in 
the Republic of the Philippines, has recently 
opened a factory for the manufacture of bot- 
tles. The beer bottles now being made are 
known as the “steinie’’ type of amber glass 
It is intended at some future time to pro- 
duce the same type of bottle in green glass 
for a special black beer and soda. The plant 
now has a capacity of 1,500 gross daily, which 


will eventually be doubled by the addition 
of another complete unit. A large portion of 
the bottles now in use were originally useq 
as containers for beer imported from the 
United States. Other bottles were importeq 
from the United States as surplus property, 

There are only a few demonstration in. 
stallations for draught beer in the Philip. 
pines, practically the entire consumption of 
this beverage being from bottles. Some con. 
sideration was given over a year ago to the 
use of cans, but the idea was discarded when 
work was started on the bottle factory. 

One Philippine soft-beverage plant is re. 
ported to have contracted the brewery's glass 
factory for a supply of 8-ounce bottles. 

It is highly probable that the San Miguel 
Brewery will be able to develop the bottle 
plant to the point of meeting all require. 
ments of the Philippines for beverage con- 
tainers of standard types and a special types 
used in large volume. Unless costs of pro- 
duction become unusually high, it is expected 
that the Philippine market for bottles of 
foreign manufacture will diminish rapidly 
during the next 2 years. 


GROUNDNUT OIL SHIPPED IN DRUMS, 
SUDAN 


Tin-plate containers may not be used for 
the export of groundnut oil from the Sudan 
The oil may be packed in drums of any size 
fiitted with stoppers that can be removed 
easily to allow examination of the contents 
by customs officers 

Drums having a capacity of four-fifths gal- 
lon, which formerly required licensing, were 
authorized effective April 19, 1949, for free 
exportation and shipment and may now be 
exported to any destination 


Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE DEVELOPMENTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Concessions have been granted to a Gov- 
ernment-controlled mining company for the 
development of iron-ore deposits near 
Hatillo in the Dominican Republic. The ar- 
rangement calls for payment to the Govern- 
ment of 4 percent of the value of ore mined 
and in addition, an annual payment of 
3,919 pesos (1 peso= $1, U.S. currency) which 
in effect is a rental charge. The concessions 
will run for 30 years 

Reports of the Hatillo deposits indicate 
magnetite iron-ore reserves of an estimated 
43,000,000 tons. Ore samples show an iron 
content of 68 percent 

Interest by United States private capital 
in these deposits has recently been indicated 


STEEL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of crude steel in France, ex- 
cluding the Saar, during the first 6 months 
of 1949 amounted to 4,603,000 metric tons as 
compared with 3,600,000 tons in the first 6 
months of 1948. At an annual rate, ouput 
during the first 6 months was more than 
9,200,000 tons, approximating record produc- 
tion of 9,700,000 tons in 1929 

Crude-steel output in the Saar during the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 868,000 
tons and 492,000 tons in the comparable 
period of 1948. 

The combined production of France and 
the Saar during the first half of 1949, at 
annual rates, approached 11,000,000 tons. At 
this rate, France is now the leading producer 
of steel in continental Western Europe 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


Exports of steel-mill products from the 
United States amounted to 1,453,000 net 
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tons during the second quarter of 1949. 
This was the largest quarterly tonnage of 
steel exported since the fourth quarter of 
1947, when exports totaled 1,655,000 tons. By 
the third quarter of 1948 a low point of 
915,000 tons was reached. Since that period 
steel exports have increased each quarter. 

The second quarter 1949 export tonnage 
was 9.1 percent of the total United States 
supply for the quarter. 

During 1948 and through a portion of the 
second quarter of 1949, restrictive export 
quotas were In effect on practically all steel 
products, and at least through 1948 steel was 
in short supply domestically. The in- 
creased exports reflect an eased domestic 
supply situation as well as less-confining ex- 
port controls Factors limiting exports of 
larger quantities are dollar shortages abroad 
and increased steel output of other pro- 
ducing countries. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Argentine exports of salted and dried ox- 
hides, calfskins, and salted horsehides, were 
all higher in the first 6 months of 1949 than 
in the like period of 1948, according to a 
foreign trade periodical. Shipments of dry 
horsehides and sheep and goat skins de- 
clined, however. The United Kingdom took 
the largest share (1,055,014 in 1949) of the 
salted oxhides, but most of the dried oxhides 
went to Italy, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom also was the 
principal market for salted calfskins, where- 
as Germany took most of the dried calfskins 
and the United Kingdom, none. Germany 
again was the largest purchaser of dry and 
salted horsehides; France took the greatest 
part of sheepskin exports 


trgentina’s Eaports of Salted and Dried 

Orhides, Salted and Dried Calfskins, 
and Salted and Dru Horsehides, Janu 
arid une 1948 and 1949 


January January 
June 1948 June 1949 


Salted ox hide pieces. 2,197, 564 | 2, 501, 730 


Dried hid do Ol, 325, 818 
Salted calfsk do Os. 0 1, IS5, 623 
Dry calfskin do 135, 511 159, 467 
Salted horsehid do 138, SIO 150, 208 
Dry he hide do 58, 375 20, 744 
Sheepskin bale 2, YO7 15, 329 
Goatskin do 2 404 1, 343 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


During the last week of June 1949, France 
concluded an agreement with the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom providing for 
importation by the United Kingdom of 600 
tons of raw calfskins. This quota is in addi- 
tion to the 300 tons allocated during the 
first half of 1949 and was expected to be 
purchased in July, August, and September. 
The United Kingdom agreed to buy French 
finished leathers valued at £303,500 (US$1,- 
220,587), including £120,000 worth of glazed 
and velour kid, £180,000 worth of other upper 
leathers, and £2,500 worth of leather 
accessories 

France produced the following amounts of 
finished cattle leather in the first quarter 
of 1949 (in metric tons): Soles, 2,512; welt, 
92; patent, 42; upper, 457; lining, 8; harness, 
160; saddlery, 4; equipment, 84; belting, 162; 
industrial leather, 160 upholstery, 41; ortho- 
pedic, 2; sport, 17; and miscellaneous, 4 


August 29, 1949 


These figures are quite high in comparison 
with output in all of 1948, when total pro- 
duction of finished leather products 
amounted to 4,522 tons. 


SHOE OUTPUT, AUSTRIA 


Austrian production of 318,045 pairs of 
leather shoes in April 1949 surpassed the 
previous postwar record of 313,117 pairs in 
March. Average monthly 1948 output 
amounted to 189,088 pairs. 


TRAQ’S TRADE 


Imports of hides and skins into Iraq 
through the port of Basra in March 1949 
amounted to 33 metric tons, which were the 
only imports during the first quarter. Cu- 
mulative imports of leather goods in the 
3-month period totaled 170 tons, of which 
36 tons were received during March. 

Exports of hides and skins through the 
port of Basra during January-March 1949 
totaled 101 tons, only 4 tons being shipped 
during March; leather-goods exports 
amounted to only 1 ton in the final month 
of the 3-month period. 


ImMpPoRTS INTO IRELAND 


Imports of undressed sole or insole leather 
into Ireland in the first 5 months of 1949 
amounted to 2,520 hundredweight and those 
of other undressed leathers, 217 hundred- 
weight, as compared with 420 and 266, re- 
spectively, in January—May 1948. (One hun- 
dredweight = 112 pounds.) 


7 
Livestock 
DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The effects of dry weather over most of the 
Union of South Africa during the 1948-49 
season are now being felt in the livestock 
industry. Grazing conditions entering the 
winter season were below normal. This was 
deflected in heavier marketings than usual 
during June because of producers’ efforts to 
get at least some value from the livestock 
rather than run the risk of heavy mortalities. 
The Livestock and Meat Industries Control 
Board indicates that the quality of the cattle 
and sheep marketed in June was below aver- 
age. 

Drought hit the eastern Cape Province 
harder than any other part of the country. A 
shortage of water developed, as well as a 
shortage of feed. In addition to heavy 
marketing, reports indicate a relatively heavy 
mortality of livestock in the general area but 
more particularly in the native areas in the 
Transkei, Ciskei, and Tembuland. There 
also are reports of the movement of cattle 
with Government financial assistance from 
the eastern Cape to the Transvaal where 
pasturage and water supplies are more plenti- 
ful. The arrangements are being made on an 
individual farmer-to-farmer basis, but the 
livestock is transported at a cost of only one- 
quarter ordinary rail charges each way. Meat 
shortages are likely to develop during the 
latter part of the year. If rainfall is below 
normal in the spring and early summer 
months up to the end of December, the 
shortage may become critical. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER-CUTTING PROGRAM, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES OF GERMANY 


The timber-cutting program in the U. S.- 
U. K. Zones of Germany for the current 


forestry year (October 1, 1948-September 30, 
1949) was recently scaled down from 26,500,- 
000 to 24,000,000 festmeters. During the first 
7 months of the forestry year the cut had 
reached nearly 21,000,000 festmeters, repre- 
senting 8714 percent of the new quota. 


TIMBER DEVELOPMENT, TANGANYIXA 


The government of Tanganyika has entered 
into an agreement with an English firm for 
the extraction of Mvuli, Mninga, and other 
timber from the Rondo Plateau in the South- 
ern Province. The volume of timber is esti- 
mated at about 250,000 tons. It is proposed 
that the government will forego royalties, 
but the contracting firms, which will supply 
all capital and operating expenses, will share 
profits equally with the Government. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


A meeting of importers of agricultural 
machinery in Argentina was called at the 
Central Bank in May to study means of 
importing spare parts and replacements. 
Cancellation of the 10 percent customs sur- 
charge on farm machinery and replacement 
parts were recommended by the Economic 
Council. 

Later reports indicate that at the present 
time, the latest types of agricultural machin- 
ery may, for experimental purposes, be im- 
ported into Argentina duty-free for a period 
of 1 year. 


FARM-WAGON IMPORTS, DENMARK 


The total farm-wagon market in Denmark 
is reported to be about 100,000 units. Only 
a fraction of this amount was reported to be 
in the country at that time. 

Wagons have been imported into Denmark 
in the past, but import lincenses are now 
required. 


SHORTAGE OF EQUIPMENT IN PERU 


There was little improvement in Peru dur- 
ing 1948 with respect to the availability of 
machinery for agriculture. Growers were 
greatly interested in the purchase of tractors, 
plows, planters, harvesters, pumps, and other 
equipment, but the foreign-exchange short- 
age precluded the possibility of adequate im- 
ports. 

Apparently the major changes during 1948 
in the farm-machinery situation were in- 
creased mechanization in field-loading of 
cane and more tractors at work in the sugar- 
cane and cotton fields. The SCIPA (Food 
Supply Division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs) continued to expand its 
machinery pools, and this assisted in allevi- 
ating the deficiency of farm power. 


FUNDS BEING MADE AVAILABLE FOR PUR- 
CHASE OF EQUIPMENT, TURKEY 


About $16,000,000 of ECA funds is being 
made available this year for the purchase in 
Turkey of tractors, combines, harvesters, 
plows, drills, and other agricultural equip- 
ment and supplies. Much, if not most, of 
such purchases are being made through the 
customary commercial channels. By far the 
greater part of the above-mentioned sum was 
earmarked, mainly for relatively large types 
of agricuitural equipment by April 15 of this 
year. 

Market circles indicate that demand for 
small tractors is limited. 

The prospect of greatly increased imports 
of agricultural machinery into Turkey has 
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caused the Ministry of Agriculutre to an- 
nounce its intention to train 1,000 mechan- 
ics a year and to begin the organization of 
additional courses in several Provinces. 


The first of a series of Government courses 
to train teachers to give instructions in the 
use of agricultural machinery was completed 
in March and the first of a series to train 
mechanics also was started. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


POSSIBILITIES FOR 
EQUIPMENT, CHILE 


MARKET DREDGING 


United States manufacturers and export- 
ers who may be interested in establishing a 
market for dredging equipment in Chile 
are informed that no imports of floating 
dredges are recorded officially for the years 
1938-46, nor in the preliminary customs sta- 
tistics for 1947-48; this would indicate a 
backlog of demand. The Port Department 
of the Chilean Bureau of Public Works is 
the principal user of dredging equipment in 
Chile. Repairs to its dredges are made 
locally, and new equipment is purchased 
through domestic sales representatives. 

The Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Pro- 
ducci6én, a semigovernmental institute, 
founded in 1939 to develop and direct the 
productive capacity of the country, has as- 
sisted in financing and consolidating small 
shipyards, and plans to cooperate with the 
Bureau of Public Works in various programs, 
including port development. The corpora- 
tion maintains an office at 37 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Information on Chile’s imports for marine 
activities, which may furnish a basis for 
estimating market possibilities for dredging 
equipment, shows that imports of “vessels 
and navigation materials” amounted to 33,- 
434,402 gold pesos in 1938, declined to 171,- 
491 pesos in 1941, rose to 10,779,200 pesos in 
1947, and in 1948 totaled 6,614,000 pesos. (1 
gold peso= $0.20597 U. S. currency.) 

A study of the characteristics of the 
Chilean market, especially the foreign- 
exchange situation (information available 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.,) should be made prior 
to closing arrangements for the sale of dredg- 
ing equipment in Chile. Scarcity of foreign 
exchange is so acute as to preclude the possi- 
bility of importing equipment other than 
that deemed by the Chilean Government to 
be essential to its economy. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
GREECE 


There were 14 thermoplastic injection ma- 
chines ranging from one-half ounce to 6- 
ounce capacities operating in the plastic in- 
dustry in Greece as of June 1949. An addi- 
tional 11 were in the process of installation. 
It is planned to import 6 more machines, 
pending issuance of import licenses. 

Thermosetting injection machines in 
operation totaled 30 in the month of June. 
The number and pressure (in metric tons) 
of these machines is as follows: 8 withel5- 
ton pressure, 7 with 100-ton pressure, and 
15 with pressure ranging from 25 to 150 tons. 
Only 1 continuous extrusion machine was 
in operation, and its capacity was 21' 
inches. It is expected that an additional 3 
are to be imported—1 with a 11',-inch ca- 
pacity and 2 with a capacity of 211!, inches. 

Since the war, thermoplastic injection ma- 
chines have been ordered principally from 
British factories. Thermosetting compres- 
sion molding machines now are manufac- 
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tured locally. The continuous extrusion 
machines in operation are all United States 
makes, and it is believed that if additional 
machines are imported they will also come 
from the United States. 


MANUFACTURE OF ENGINES, HUNGARY 


Small internal-combustion engines, up to 
40 horsepower, are manufactured by the 
Csonka Machine Factory in Hungary, which 
is the only manufacturer of such engines in 
the country, according to reports. 

These engines are to be used for agri- 
cultural machinery, electric generators, and 
other purposes. The present output of 600 
engines a year will be increased this year 
to 1,500. By the end of the Five-Year Eco- 
nomic Plan, the factory expects to be manu- 
facturing 2,500 units annually. More than 
2,000,000 forints will be spent for moderniz- 
ing and enlarging this factory under the 
Five-Year Economic Plan. (1 forint = $0.0851 
U. S. currency.) 


COMPLETION OF PRESS AND LATHES BY 
HUNGARIAN FACTORY 


An 800-ton press ordered by a wagon and 
machine factory in Gyor, Hungary, has been 
completed by the Iron & Steel Factory in 
Diosgyor. This is the first Hungarian-made 
heavy-industry machine. It weighs 120 tons, 
and its production costs was 1,500,000 forints 
(1 forint=$0.0851 in U. S. currency.) 

This company also has completed 100 
lathes, production of which was begun ap- 
proximately a year ago 


ARRIVAL OF GEOPHYSICAL EQUIPMENT, 
JAPAN 


New geophysical equipment has arrived 
in Japan and will be used in a survey of the 
oil-producing areas of Niigata, Yamagata 
and Akita prefectures, and in other poten- 
tial oil-producing basins in that country 
A representative of the United States firm 
which supplied the equipment is in Japan 
to train Japanese geophysicists in using the 
new seismic reflection sets. Current domes- 
tic production is less than 10 percent of the 
petroleum products used in Japan 


SUPPLY OF CIGARETTE-MAKING MACHINES. 
MOZAMBIQUE 


A total of 29 cigarette-making machines 
are used by 6 factories in the colony of 
Mozambique—14 were bought from England, 
8 from Germany, 6 from the United States 
and 1 from Scandinavia 

Their present condition is rated as fol- 
lows: New, 6; adequate, 8; old, 6; very old, 
2; not working, 1; and unknown, 6 

Cigarettes intended for nonnative use are 
packed in tinfoil in a paper or cardboard 
pack, covered with cellophane. Cigarettes 
for the native market are wrapped in paper 
bags or simple boxes. 

Except in the case of two manufacturers, 
who use packing machinery to a limited 
extent, packing is a manual operation, per- 
formed by native labor 


Medicinals and 
Crude D rugs 


PRODUCTION OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
CYPRUS 

The Veterinary Service of the Cyprus Gov- 

ernment maintains a laboratory for the pro- 

duction of veterinary medicinals and bio- 


logicals. This laboratory is the only pro- 
ducer on the island, and the principal items 


produced are _ biologicals 
serums). 

Anthrax vaccine was administred to more 
than 600,000 sheep and goats, free of charge, 
during 1948. Other biologicals produced at 
the Government laboratory are bluetongue, 
fowl pox, and fowl-typhoid vaccines. 

Animal owners are said to be inclined to 
depend on the Government Veterinary Sery. 
ice, inasmuch as it administers drugs free. 
therefore, the commercial sale of animal 
health remedies is practically negligible, 


(vaccines and 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From HONG Kong 


Declared exports of medicinal preparations 
from Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 3 months of 1949 consisted of 
menthol, 12,000 pounds, valued at $86,739: 
and “Chinese medicines,” 85,603 pounds, val- 
ued at $110,603. 


REPORT ON ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MOvUTH DISEASE, MEXICO 


The United States and Mexican Joint Com. 
mission for the Eradication of Foot-and. 
Mouth Disease estimates that there are 18.. 
000,000 head of cattle in Mexico 

According to the Commission's data, q 
total of 17,394,508 head of cattle had been 
vaccinated up to June 18, 1949 

The vaccination plan for foot-and-mouth 
disease calls for three vaccinations at inter. 
vals of 6 months each A total of 12,292,782 
animals have been vaccinated for the first 
time and 4,960,937 for the second. It is re- 
ported that when the third-stage vaccina- 
tions take place, cattle will be definitely 
rendered immune against the disease 

The Commission also reported that vac- 
cine production at the San Jacinto Labora- 
tory was expected to reach the 3,500,000-unit 
nark during June 1949 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


16 MM. THEATER IN LUXEMBOURG 


On October 21, 1948, a 16 mm. theatrical 
motion-picture theater with a seating capa- 
ity of 409 was opened in Luxembourg City 
under the auspices of the Centrale Catholique 
du Cinema et du Livre, Soc., Coop., with a 
view to “improving and safeguarding the 
morals of young people.’ Just recently the 
original projection equipment was replaced 
by United States machines and equipment 

The theater, which is called “Cine-Vox,” 
hopes to be able to specialize in shows for 
children and to organize more frequent show- 
ings of documentaries. Tickets are cheaper 
than in other motion-picture theaters, prices 
ranging from 6 to 12 francs (about 14 to 27 
cents, U. S. currency) Cine-Vox is open 
three times a week—on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Thursdays after 4 p. m 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS FOR CHILDREN, 
GC. &. 


In May 1944, J. Arthur Rank started the 
production of films especially for the pleas- 
ure and education of children His two 
theater circuits have organized moving- 
picture clubs for children, which meet every 
Saturday morning. The membership is now 
more than 400,000 between the ages of 7 and 
15. 

This project is now experiencing great 
difficulty because of an act of 1933, which 
states that no child under the age of 15 can 
be employed in motion pictures. A person 
of 15 years or more is considered old by the 
members of the clubs, and all British film 
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companies are anxious to have this act re- 
pealed. At an exhibition of children’s films 
on July 12, representatives of various film 
organizations were present, and during the 
discussions a group of producers was very 
critical of the fact that parents of talented 
children are taking them to other countries 
to act in films. At this exhibition one film 
was shown which was made in Austria, in 
which a child of 7 was the main actor. 
Children’s films are now sent to the Rank 
Organization in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and many are shown in the Nether- 
lands. A few are being shown in Sweden and 
Finland. These films also are reduced to 
16 mm. size to be shown in schools, homes, 
institutions, and children’s hospitals. Dur- 
ing 1949, Mr. Rank plans to produce 5 long 
stories, 1 travel film, 1 cartoon, 1 newsreel, 
2 serial films, and 3 interest films depicting 
life in some foreign country. From its in- 
auguration in 1944 through 1948, his organ- 
ization has produced 146 films for children. 


FourRTH INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL AT 
LociRNO, SWITZERLAND 


The Fourth International Film Festival, 
held at Locarno, Switzerland, July 8 to 17, 
was considered the best yet held. Prizes were 
awarded for films shown upon recommenda- 
tions of a jury especially chosen for the 
occasion, and presided over by the Secre- 
tary-General of the Swiss Film Chamber 
The film exhibitions took place in a large, 
specially built outdoor theater of 2,000 seats 
and admission charges were applied against 
the costs of the festival. Regular film ex- 
hibitions took place daily at 10 a.m.,9 p. m., 
and 11 p. m., and occasionally at 2 p. m. 

A total of 23 feature films, representing 
the production of 8 different countries, were 
entered for prizes, as follows: 3 German, 1 


Austrian, 1 Belgian, 7 United States, 4 French, 


3 British, 2 Italian, and 2 Swedish. The 
grand prize was won by a French film, as the 
picture best characterizing “plot and form, 
poetic expression, and symbolic value.” 
Three United States features won special 
prizes, one as the best detective story, one 
as the film showing the best direction, and 
the other for the best realization of subject 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MONAZITE-SAND PROCESSING PLANT, INDIA 


The Indian Government has entered into 
a 15-year agreement with two French firms, 
the Banque Marocaine de Credit and the 
Société de Produits Chimiques des Terres 
Rares, to set up a plant for processing 
monazite sands in India. The plant, which 
the Indian Government authorities hope 
will be in operation within a year, is to treat 
1,500 tons of monazite sands annually and 
will produce thorium, cerium, and other 
rare-earth salts for internal consumption 
and for such export as may be considered in 
the national interest 


CopPpeR DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


As a result of the increased output of the 
Boliden smelters at Ronnskar, copper pro- 
duction in Sweden reached an estimated 
23,000 metric tons during 1948, a gain of 24 
percent over the preceding year. Copper im- 
ports in 1948 totaled 34,672 tons. Nearly 
4,000 tons were exported in the same year, 
however, under an agreement by which the 
Boliden Co. has undertaken to reexport a 
fixed quantity of copper smelted from im- 
ported scrap. Apparent consumption there- 
fore, was about 53,700 tons—6,000 tons less 
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Simplified ‘Positive List” Is Issued 


Issuance of a simplified “Positive List” of commodities under export control was 
announced August 15 by the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The new list contains in a single table all commodities for which export licenses are 
required, and indicates the destinations for which licenses are needed to export each 
commodity. 

Existing export license requirements for all strategic and short-supply items are main- 
tained in effect. No additional items are brought under export control by the new list, 
but a large number of nonstrategic items have been added to the “general license” 
category, which exempts them from OIT licensing provisions. 

The former OIT Positive List of controlled items contained only those which required 
a validated license for export to all destinations (except Canada). Licenses were also 
required, however, for shipments of many other commodities to “Group R” countries 
(Europe and neighboring areas). This information was not contained in the former 
Positive List. 

Under the new system, any commodity which is not listed on the simplified Positive 
List may be exported to any destination, and in any quantity, without the necessity of 
applying for a license. Many listed commodities require licenses for shipment to Group R 
destinations only. All such commodities (indicated on the new Positive List by the 
letter “R”) may be exported freely to all other destinations under general license. 

Since validated licenses are no longer required for commodities not on the Positive 
List, OIT will discontinue publication of a separate list of commodities which can be 
shipped license-free to all destinations. Removal of any item from the simplified Positive 
List will now automatically indicate that it may be exported under general license to 
any country. 

In establishing the new Positive List, OIT removed the validated license requirement 
from a large group of commodities, ranging from foods and textiles to machinery and 
photographic equipment. These commodities, several hundred in all, are of a non- 
strategic character and are in plentiful domestic supply. They may now be shipped to 
all destinations under general license. 

OIT officials said the new Positive List will make it easier for exporters to determine 
whether it is necessary to apply for a license for a specific commodity, since all pertinent 
information is contained in a single list. 

The revised Positive List, together with such revisions in OIT regulations as were 
made necessary by the new format, are contained in Current Export Bulletin No. 540, 
dated August 12, 1949, which is being mailed to subscribers to Comprehensive Export 


Schedule No. 27. 





Additional copies of the bulletin are available at 10 cents each from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Exporters are advised to consult local Department of Commerce Field Offices for 
additional information concerning the new Positive List. 








than the actual 1948 consumption require- 
ments. This deficit has been filled by draw- 
ing from stocks which are rather large, 
according to local dealers. 

Imports of copper during the first 4 
months of 1949 totaled 15,786 metric tons, 
indicating an increase over 1948 imports. 
Most of Sweden's copper imports come from 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, and Belgium. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


New GRAPHITE CORPORATION BEING 
FORMED IN CEYLON 


A joint enterprise is being undertaken by 
British and Ceylonese interests to reequip 
the graphite mining operations at Bogala 
(Ceylon), formerly operated by the Bogala 
Plumbago Mines, and to substantially in- 
crease the output of graphite from the island, 
according to the Ceylon press. 

British financial interests are investing 
nearly £1,000,000 in the enterprise—the prin- 
cipal plumbago mine on the island—for the 
most up-to-date machinery, and new mining 
methods are being introduced. This invest- 
ment is expected not only to double the 
plumbago output of Ceylon, but also to re- 
sult in the building of factories and a range 
of secondary industries for processing the 
raw graphite. Ceylon has always produced 
high-grade graphite, but the output has been 
low in recent years because of antiquated 
methods and marked competition from 
Madagascar. 


This development, the largest single finan- 
cial operation in the commercial history of 
the island, indicates that Ceylon is anxious 
to encourage foreign-capital investments 
with reasonable safeguards against exploi- 
tation, and will support the island’s reputa- 
tion for political and financial stability. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PALM OIL Exports, LIBERIA 


Palm-oil exports from Liberia in 1948 in- 
creased markedly over the previous year’s 
level. Shipments totaled 775,000 gallons, two 
and one-half times as much as were ex- 
ported in 1947. (1 gallon=approximately 
7.5 pounds.) Favorable prices, together with 
improved transportation along the coast and 
in the interior, were factors in stimulating 
production and exports. The Netherlands 
was the principal market for Liberian palm 
oil, receiving about 80 percent of the totai 
in 1947 and more than 95 percent in 1948. 
The United States ranked second in both 
years. 

The exportation of palm oil from Liberia 
in previous years was limited by its poor 
quality compared with oil from other sources. 
In order to increase the volume of shipments 
the Liberian Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, aided by the United States Eco- 
nomic Mission, is fostering a quality-im- 
provement program throughout the Republic. 
In this connection, grades and standards 
have already been established and approved 
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by the Liberian Government, and trained 
inspectors will be stationed at each outgoing 
port. It is hoped that a program of strict 
quality control will help to bring premium 
prices for Liberian palm oil. 


Paints and 
Pigments 
J 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BELGIUM 


The Belgian Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation plans a campaign to increase the use 
of paint in Belgium, states a foreign chem- 
ical journal. The object is to maintain the 
existing level of production in case exports 
decline. Producers believe that exports have 
reached a maximum level and that greater 
attention must be given to foreign competi- 
tion on the domestic market. Consumption 
of paint in Belgium is divided approximately 
in half between building and industrial pur- 
poses; at least 50 percent of the latter is 
synthetic paints and varnishes. 

Nearly 100 plants, mostly in Brabant Prov- 
ince, make finished and semifinished paint 
products. Capital invested in the industry 
is estimated at more than 250,000,000 francs. 
(1 Belgian franc= $0.0228 in U. S. currency.) 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, 
CANADA 


Under the pressure of unprecedented de- 
mand, particularly from the United States, 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry con- 
tinued to operate above rated capacity dur- 
ing 1948, establishing new records of output 
in all phases of operations except in the cut 
of pulpwood. 

Final figures are not yet available on the 
1948-49 (year ended in March) pulpwood cut, 
but indications are that the final figure will 
be 15 to 20 percent lower than the preceding 
year’s cut of 11,750,000 cords. Production of 
wood pulp of all grades in 1948 totaled 7,426.- 
000 short tons compared with 7,253,671 tons 
in 1947, and 6,615,410 tons in 1946. 

Although no new mills or machines were 
added to the newsprint industry, moderniza- 
tion and reequipment were carried forward 
by many firms. As the result of technical 
and mechanical improvements, output con- 
tinued to expand, totaling 4,600,586 tons in 
1948, an increase of more than 150,000 tons 
or 3.5 percent over 1947 and 457,000 tons or 
11 percent over 1946. New figures recently 
available place the rated capacity of the in- 
dustry at 4,667,000 tons for 1949, an increase 
of 189,000 over the figure for 1948. Without 
the building of any new mills at current high 
construction costs, the cumulative effect of 
these improvements has added 388,000 tons 
to the productive capacity of the Canadian 
newsprint industry in the past 3 years. 

Output of other categories of paper and 
paper products, including wrapping paper, 
paper board, book and writing paper, build- 
ing board, continued to expand in 1948. 
During the closing months of the year pro- 
duction and inventories in certain lines ex- 
ceeded current demand, with the result that 
moderate cut-backs in operations were in- 
stituted. 

Although complete official figures on pro- 
duction and employment in the industry are 
not yet available, it is probable that the 
gross value of pulp and paper production in 
1948 increased by nearly $100,000,000 over the 
$707,000,000 reported by the Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics for 1947. The average 
number of employees in the industry in 1948 
(not including woods workers) was about 
51,000 compared with 49,900 in 1947, and 
salaries and wages amounted to approxi- 
mately $146,000,000 as compared with $129,- 
478,000. Trade reports indicate that about 
192,000 persons were employed in the woods 
in the 1947-48 season; the greatest number 
of wood workers on the job at any one time 
was 80,664. The number employed during 
the 1948-49 season probably was lower by 15 
or 20 percent than in 1947-48 


CANADA 


Because of the drop in demand and declin- 
ing prices, a company in British Columbia 
which formerly had produced high-grade 
alpha pulp and employed 500 persons closed 
its mill on June 16, 1949, and will not resume 
production until there is an adequate order 
file. Another mill, which produces sulfate 
pulp, was scheduled to close July 30, 1949, for 
an indefinite period, releasing 300 employees 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


One large company, located in Puente Alto, 
produces the bulk of the paper and products 
manufactured in Chile. This company pro- 
duces about 5,500 metric tons (1 metric 
ton = 2,204.6 pounds) of newsprint annually, 
or about one-fourth of the country’s total 
requirements. Newsprint is imported duty- 
free. Together with two very small paper 
companies the Puente Alto company supplies 
the country’s requirements of writing paper, 
wrapping paper, and much of the paper used 
in publication of magazines and books. The 
domestic market is large enough to absorb 
the entire domestic output of the Puente 
Alto company, and the tariff structure is 
high enough to prevent competition from 
imports of everything except newsprint and 
a few specialized types of paper which the 
company does not produce 

The Puente Alto company is capitalized 
at 181,500,000 pesos (1 peso=approximately 
¢0.032 in U. S. currency.) The plant em- 
ploys 1,100 workers and operates three 8-hour 
shifts a day. Total output is 125 tons per 
day—a battery of four old machines produce 
20 tons daily and four new machines pro- 
duce 105 tons. Most of the older equipment 
is German-made, and some of the newer 
machines are of Swedish manufacture 

Wheat straw is used extensively in the 
plant, blended in about equal parts with 
wood pulp. Wood pulp is manufactured in 
the plant from Insignis pine shipped to 
Puente Alto from southern Chile. About 10 
percent of the raw material used is wood 
pulp imported from Sweden 


EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE, SWEDEN 


Sweden pulp exports during the period 
January through April 1949 totaled 433,065 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds), 
compared with 440,277 tons in the corre- 
sponding months of 1948. Exports of paper 
and paperboard were 186,119 tons and 11,765 
tons, respectively, in 1949, whereas the 1948 
figures for the corresponding 4-month period 
were 188,132 tons and 12,579 tons. News- 
print exports rose considerably, from 54,157 
tons in the 1948 period to 76,812 tons in 1949 
but most other lines declined 


Railw ay 
K;quipment 


SUPPLY INADEQUATE, KOREA 


There were 255 locomotives in service in 
southern Korea as of January 1, 1949. Ap- 


proximately 59 percent of existing locomo. 
tives were in operation at that time. 

The railways are reported to be meeting 
only a portion of the demands of the coun. 
try’s industry. Rolling stock in use is obgo. 
lete and much of it is in need of repair. 


ORDERS FOR NEW EQUIPMENT, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In addition to 22 Pullman cars ordered 
from the United States, the Manila Railroaq 
also has ordered 40 units of rolling stocx 
through SCAP from Japanese manufacturers, 
states the Philippine press 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THAILAND 


Thailand's railway system, comprising some 
3,285 kilometers, was seriously handicapped 
by a lack of rolling stock in 1948 

Perhaps the most promising development 
of 1948 affecting the railway system was a 
clarification of replacement and_ procure- 
ment needs, followed by concrete steps to 
locate and negotiate for the required equip. 
ment 

Included in a trade arrangement con- 
cluded with SCAP was a provisional quota 
of $11,817,000 for the purchase of rolling 
stock and accessories. The search for equip- 
ment also was accelerated in the United 
States and in Europe 

Thailand’s Purchasing Mission has been 
screening the bids of 16 major companies for 
railway equipment. At the end of June, 30 
days after the closing date, no one was sure 
who would be favored. Inasmuch as part 
of the Japanese railway equipment or- } 
dered several months ago has been shipped, 
speculation is to the effect that Thailand 
will postpone awarding major contracts for 
several weeks. Some are of the opinion that 
little, if any, equipment will be purchased 
before the final report on the recent hydro- 
electric survey is submitted. These quar- 
ters contend that Thailand will put its total 
requirements for electrical and shop equip- 
ment, railway rolling stock, and other items 
before the Council of Ministers for study on 
a priority basis. If such speculation is true, 
it will be September or October before any j; 
large orders are placed, as the hydroelectric 
survey will not be completed much before 
October 1, 1949. The reasons advanced for 
such a delay are that considerable time will 
be required to check all specifications and 
that Thailand is expected to apply for a loan 
to cover all its requirements 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


A total of 8,032,000 tires and tubes were 
produced in France in 1948, compared with 
an output of 6,567,000 in 1947. The 1948 
total was made up of 2,502,000 passenger-car 
tires, 2,370,000 tubes, and 1,581,000 truck and 
bus tires, with 1,610,000 tubes. Highest pro- 
duction totals were attained during the last 
quarter of the year. The output in 1947 
included 1,914,000 passenger-car tires, 1,832,- 
000 tubes, and 1,375 truck and bus tires, with 
1,442,000 tubes 

By weight, production of all types of tires 
and tubes was 112,500 tons, an increase of 
25 percent compared with 1947 production, 
and 43 percent above that of 1938. The 
most significant yearly advances over 19417 
production were for passenger-car and heavy 
truck tires, passenger-car and heavy truck 
tubes, and bicycle tires, which increased 30, 
35, and 50 percent, respectively Declines | 
were registered in the production of airplane 
tires and tubes and in solid truck tires 
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TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Production of motor-vehicle tires and 
tubes in Finland has increased greatly in the 
ast year as compared with production in 
1947 and 1946. The tire output reached 35,- 
962 units in 1948, compared with 20,603 
units in 1947 and 15,207 in 1946; tube pro- 
duction was 57,646 in 1948, 50,362 in 1947, 
and 17,233 in 1946 

Trade sources estimated the production of 
bicycle tires in 1948 at 240,000 units, in 1947 
at 195,000, and in 1946 at 187,000, and the 
output ol tubes at 436,000 units in 1948, 
205,000 in 1947, and 120,000 in 1946 

An official of a large tire-manufacturing 
company has estimated that the demand for 
tires in the second half of 1949 will be 35,000 
to 40,000 and for tubes 38,0C0 to 42,000, stat- 
ing, however, that domestic production and 
stocks on hand will make further importa- 
tion of these items unnecessary 

The present maximum market for tires and 
tubes in Finland is estimated at about 50,000 
of each annually. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ICELAND 


Among the industrial firms in operation in 
Iceland are six rubber goods manufacturers 
three of which do recapping and retreading 

Tires were rationed during the war years, 
derationed at the close of hostilities, and 
rerationed late in 1947, when foreign-ex- 
change reserves reached an all-time low 

Imports of rubber products from the 
United States in 1948 totaled 124 metric 
tons 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, INDOCHINA 


Production figures from the Rubber Credit 
Office at Saigon, Indochina, give the output 
of rubber of all kinds in April 1949 as 2,749 
metric tons, compared with 3,023 tons in 
April 1948 

Unofficial statistics compiled from bills of 
lading of ships leaving the port of Saigon, 
and published in Indochina, show exports 
in the first 6 months of 1949 as 20,517 tons 
compared with 18,510 tons shipped in the 
first half of 1948, and 27,921 tons in the like 
period of 1947. The large amount exported 
in 1947 resulted from clearance of wartime 
accumulations of stocks 

France and the French Union took fully 
96 percent of the rubber shipped in the 1949 
period, the remainder going to Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and the United States 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER GoobDs, ITALY 


The production of rubber goods in Italy 
reached a high level in May 1949, compared 
with the output of March and April. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that the May level 
was substantially maintained in June 

In the first 4 months of 1949 the output of 
rubber footwear decreased to 1,363 metric 
tons compared with 1,662 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948; the output of 
inner tubes was 1,959 tons in the 1949 period 
and 2,050 tons in the 1948 period. A notable 
increase was reported in the production of 
automobile tires, however, which was 9,767 
tons in the first 4 months of 1949, compared 
with 8,454 tons in the like period of 1948, 
and in technical articles which rose to 265 
tons in the 1949 period from 225 tons in the 
1948 period. Rubber-sole and heel output 
increased to 711 tons in the January-April 
period of this year, compared with only 55 
tons in the corresponding period of last 
year 

Production of rubber goods in the full 
year 1948 was reported by the Association 
of Rubber Industries as follows: Automobile 
tires, 27.416 metric tons; tubes, 2,167 tons; 
cycle tires, 6,365 tons; cycle tubes, 1,287 tons; 
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footwear, 4,574 tons; technical articles, 11,579 
tons; sanitary articles, 757 tons; heels, soles, 
and the like, 1,636 tons. 


Shipbuilding 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF VESSELS, FINLAND 


The Finish Merchant Marine at the end of 
1948 consisted of 656 vessels with a total of 
520,000 gross registered tons, compared with 
644 vessels and 490,000 tons in 1947. In- 
cluded in the 1948 total were 385 steamers 
with 422,725 gross registered tons. 

The increase resulted chiefly from procure- 
ment of existing tonnage, especially large 
steamers and tankers; new building activity 
has been small. 

An important navigation problem for Fin- 
land is the procurement of new ice-breakers, 
one of which will be built at a cost of 750,- 
000,000 Finnish marks to be ready for use 
in 1952. 


ORDERS PLACED IN THE U. S. BY PARAGUAY 


The Merchant Fleet of Paraguay, has on 
order in the United States one 1,000-ton 
cargo ship, four flat-bottomed 500-ton 
barges, and one 6,000 horsepower tugboat. 
Early deliveries are expected. 


PERU'S MERCHANT MARINE, END OF 1948 


At the close of 1948, Peru’s merchant ma- 
rine, operated by the Corporaci6n Peruana 
de Vapores, consisted of 9 vessels (total 52,- 
100 tons) in the international trade, 15 ships 
(total 19,944 tons) in cabotage operations, 
and 18 units (3,628 tons) in the inland water- 
way service. These figures do not include 
miscellaneous small service craft. 

Coastwise operations were reduced during 
1948 as the Urubamba (2800 tons) was out of 
service for overhauling during the entire 
period, the Apurimac (6,000 tons) was tied 
up for repairs for about 5 months, and the 
Sana (160 tons), was lost about the middle 
of the year 


ADDITIONS TO POLISH MERCHANT MARINE 


The Polish Merchant Marine had increased 
its fleet to 46 vessels with a total gross reg- 
istered tonnage of 164,989 on May 15, 1949, 
from 38 vessels and 118,445 gross registered 
tons on September 1, 1939. 

By order of the Minister of Communica- 
tion, Polish shipyards have started prelim- 
inary study of the construction of a large 
ferry for the Swinoujscie-Trelleborg route, 
where only Swedish ferries are now operating. 

On order with British shipbuilders are two 
large motor tankers of 11,000 tons each and 
a speed of about 15 knots, and a refrigerated 
cargo steamsnip of 2,900 tons with a speed 
of 14 knots, which will be delivered in 1959. 

Poland has purchased from a Norwegian 
shipping company a refrigerated cargo ves- 
sel of 2,800 tons being constructed in a Dan- 
ish shipyard. This ship will be delivered 
during the second half of 1949. 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


FOREIGN TRADE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Imports of toilet preparations by Jamaica 
in 1948, amounting to £90,697 (£1=—approxi- 
mately $4.03, U.S. currency), declined 11 per- 
cent from the 1947 value, and 20 percent 
from the peak year 1946. The expansion in 
the years 1946 and 1947 is said to have created 
a considerable accumulation of stocks. How- 


ever, the 1948 imports from hard-currency 
countries were made on unexpired 1947 
licenses. Licenses have not been issued for 
toilet preparations since 1947, except during 
January 5 to July 8, 1949, when a token 
import plan was in effect—dollar imports 
have again been suspended. 

In 1948, toilet-preparation imports origi- 
nated in the United Kingdom (value £66,- 
774), the United States (£13,389), Canada 
(£3,932), France (£6,156, mostly perfumery), 
and other sources (£446). 

Exports of perfumes and cosmetics dropped 
to £6,482, decreases of 7 and 61 percent from 
the 1947 and 1946 values, respectively. 
Perfumery exports showed a larger decline 
than toilet preparations. Most of the exports 
in the 3-year period went to Trinidad and 
Tobago, Panama, British Guiana, and other 
nearby markets. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES OF CITRONELLA 
OIL, HONDURAS 


Honduras exported 60,000 pounds of citro- 
nella oil in 1948. Approximately 4,800 pounds 
are utilized annually in the output of soap, 
chiefly to give strong laundry soap a more 
pleasant odor, 

A high of 800 acres under citronella grass 
was maintained during the war when the 
oil brought $4 per pound in the United States 
market. Current plantings aggregate 457 
acres, and the world price has fallen to 
between $1 and $1.15 per pound. Approxi- 
mately 15 acres will be used in obtaining seed 
for an additional 200 acres which is to be 
put under cultivation next year. 

Total annual yields per acre from three 
harvestings range between 195 and 230 
pounds of citronella oil under favorable 
farming conditions. 


JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Japan imported in January and Febru- 
ary creams and lotions amounting to 12,726 
kilograms, valued at US$45,113, all of which 
came from the United States. 

Soap imports in the 2-month period were 
as follows (quantity in kilograms): Toilet 
soap, 18, valued at US$469; medical soap, 
94,205 ($284,547); laundry soap, 127,070 
($38,343). The United States supplied all 
but a negligible quantity. 


Soap IMPORTS AND EXPporTS, MEXICO 


Mexican imports of soap and soap products 
in 1948 amounted to 170.3 metric tons, valued 
at 543,913 pesos, compared with 1947 imports 
of 400.4 metric tons, valued at 1,103,043 pesos. 
(In 1947, 4.85 pesos equaled US$1, and in 
1948 for fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos 
per US$1 was established on October 1, 1948.) 
The United States was the primary supplier 
in both years. 

Exports of soap and soap products in 1948 
were negligible—4.2 metric tons, valued at 
16,468 pesos. In 1947, the exports of 3,152.7 
metric tons (5,381,008 pesos) consisted 
principally of laundry soap, with shipments of 
1,086, 1,144, and 606 tons destined to the 
United States, Cuba, and Haiti, respectively. 
Medicinal and veterinary soaps exported in 
1948 accounted for most of the remainder— 
314 tons (612,878 pesos), the bulk of which 
went to Cuba. 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
PERFUMES, U.S. S. R. 


The U. S. S. R. plans to increase its pro- 
duction of natural and synthetic perfumes. 
Four times as much perfume and cosmetics 
are to be produced in 1949, states the foreign 
press. In Moldavia, new plantations produc- 
ing flower oils have been developed, and new 
factories producing synthetic aromatic 
chemicals are being built. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CYPRUS 


Imports of cotton piece goods into Cyprus 
from the United States in 1948 totaled 593,- 
369 yards valued at $276,672. Silk products 
valued at $51,908 were also received from the 
United States. 

Exports from Cyprus to the United States 
in 1948 included embroideries valued at 
$2,892. 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRAQ 


Imports into Iraq through the port of 
Basra from January through March 1949 
included the following, in metric tons: Car- 
pets, 39; raw cotton, 280; jute goods, 29; 
haberdashery, 48; hosiery, 33; cotton piece 
goods, 6,775; silk piece goods, 24; and woolen 
piece goods, 834. 

Exports from the port of Basra included 
4 tons of cotton piece goods, 15 of woolen 
piece goods and 157 of carpets. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF KNITTING 
MILL, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The proposed establishment of a knitting 
mill in Manila, Republic of the Philippines, 
has been announced by a Philippine-owned 
company (Pacific Exchange Corporation), ac- 
cording to the Philippine press. 


Cotton and Products 


AUSTRALIAN FRODUCTION AND DEMAND 


Annual Australian demand for the prin- 
cipal types of cotton piece goods produced 
locally has been estimated as follows, in 
square yards: Towels and toweling, 10,000,- 
000; cotton tweeds, 3,500,000; denims, drills, 
dungarees, and jeans, 9,300,000; canvas and 
duck, 12,000,000; sheeting and pillow cloth, 
33,000,000; and calico, 45,000,000. The mar- 
ket for printed and dyed cloths has been 
estimated at about 110,000,000 square yards 
a year; tire cord and fabric, 10,000,000 pounds 
(of which about 1,500,000 pounds is for 
rayon and the remainder for cotton). 

Production has been at the rate of about 
40,000,000 yards per annum. Shortage of 
labor is the principal factor in keeping pro- 
duction down. However, in the latter part of 
1948 and early 1949 production of yarn and 
fabrics is said to have increased materially. 


EXCHANGE AGREEMENT BETWEEN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


Under the India-Pakistan agreement for 
the exchange of commodities in 1949-50, 
the Indian Government agreed to set aside 
150,000 bales of mill-made cloth and 100,000 
bales of yarn for Pakistan. A minimum 
of 25 percent of the yarn is to be 20’s and 
above. No quota was set for hand-loom 
cloth. The present agreement differs from 
that for the 1948-49 season in that cloth 
supplies from India are not linked to cotton 
shipments from Pakistan under the new 
plan. In May 1948 when the 1948-49 agree- 
ment was reached, India pledged itself te 
export cloth in return for Pakistan’s cotton 
in the proportion of 12 bales of cloth for 20 
bales of cotton. This plan proved unwork- 
able and was abandoned. Under another 
scheme, Pakistan promised 650,000 bales of 
cotton in return for 345,000 bales of cloth 
and 115,000 bales of yarn from India for the 
whole season. 

The quantity of cotton and textiles in- 
volved under the latest pact are substan- 
tially less than those for the 1948-49 season 
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partly due to the fact that actual purchases 
by India of Pakistan cotton, and by Pakistan 
of Indian textiles, during 1948-49, have 
fallen short of allotments. While in the case 
of cotton, nearly 60 percent of the allocation 
is expected to be utilized in 1949-50, cloth 
purchases by Pakistan may be even less. 


INDIAN CONSUMPTION 


Mill consumption of Indian cotton in In- 
dia from September 1948 through April 1949 
totaled 2,228,540 bales (of 400 pounds) com- 
pared with 1,686,593 bales in the same period 
of 1947-48. Consumption of Pakistan cotton 
by mills in the two periods totaled 264,889 
bales and 568,980 bales; of Egyptian cotton, 
215,294 bales and 206,266 bales; and of other 
cottons, 208,695 bales and 231,393 bales, re- 
spectively, in the 1948-49 and 1947-48 pe- 
riods. Total consumption of all cotton in 
the 1948-49 period aggregated 2,917,000 bales 
compared with 2,693,000 bales for the corre- 
sponding 8 months of 1947-48, an increase 
of about 8 percent. 

The cotton remaining on the market is 
chiefly of a lower grade and in short supply. 
Export business is small and confined to 
Bengals, generally old-crop cottons Last 
season, India exported nearly 900,000 bales 
of cotton, but this season the trade doubts 
the amount will reach 300,000 bales 


CONSUMPTION, ITALY 


Italian consumption of raw cotton from 
January through April 1949 totaled 70,099 
metric tons; staple fiber, 7,897; other fibers, 
375; and waste, 4,949; according to prelimi- 
nary estimates of the Italian cotton associa- 
tion. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NIGERIA 


Nigeria produced 47,900 bales of exportable 
cotton in the 1948-49 season ended June 30 
This exceeds earlier estimates by 7,900 bales 
and is the second largest crop on record, the 
largest being the 1940-41 season when 66,000 
bales were produced for export. The 1948-49 
season take would have been much larger 
except for the early termination of the rains 
and the early onset of the harmattan (dry, 
sandy winds) in 1948. The quantity pur- 
chased for export in 1948-49 compares with 
only 18,446 bales purchased in the 1947-48 
season. 

The entire cotton crop has been purchased 
by the United Kingdom. Very little of the 
47,900 bales have yet been actually shipped 
from Nigeria because of difficulties in internal 
transportation The crop can be brought 
down from the North by rail in small quanti- 
ties (some 500 miles from the seaport, Lagos) 
and only when shipment is possible, so that 
it will be the end of the year, 1949, before the 
entire lot is ready for export 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS 


The cotton area to be harvested in Peru in 
1949 is estimated at 145,000 hectares as com- 
pared with 130,000 hectares in 1948. The 
preliminary estimate of 66,700 metric tons of 
cotton to be produced in 1949 is the largest 
since 1946 when 71,262 tons were produced 
and is over 5,000 tons more than the 1948 
harvest of 61,361 tons 

Predictions were that the 1949 consump- 
tion of cotton in Peru will not be less than 
in 1948, when it amounted to 13,683 tons 

All Western Hemisphere countries, inclua- 
ing the United States, have materially re- 
duced their imports from Peru. India, Italy, 
Norway, and France, however, increased their 
purchases during the first half of 1949 as 
compared with the like period of 1948. Total 
exports from Peru in the first half of 1949 
amounted to 17,965 tons as compared with 
22,027 tons in the similar period of 1948 


Silk and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


The serious raw-silk shortage faced by the 
French silk industry in 1948 has been car. 
ried over into 1949. About 617 metric tons of 
raw silk were imported in 1948 compared 
with an average of about 2,500 metric tons 
before the war. 

Despite this difficulty, the Lyon Syndi- 
cate of Dyers has announced that produc. 
tion of silk fabrics has increased by 100 per- 
cent in the past 2 years. Production of spun- 
yarn fabrics has declined because of the 
lack of silk waste. Habutai, shantungs, and 
tussahs, which before the war were im- 
ported unbleached from the Far East, and 
finished at Lyon, are not now available. 
Jacquards and brocades, for which Lyon 
was once famous, are being produced in silk 
in only minor quantities because of their 
relatively high cost as compared with rayon 

The Lyon Syndicate states that taffetas, 
satins, crepes, jacquards, brocades, velvets, 
plushes, and spun-rayon fabrics, are being 
produced in silk as well as rayon for corsets, 
umbrellas, neckties, upholstery, tapestries, 
linings, and church vestments 

Exports of silk piece goods to the United 
States in the period June 1948 to June 1949 
totaled US$864,411 (as compared with $372,- 
365 in the like period of 1946-47), and con- 
sisted of silk veilings, $89,160; lace, $48,834: 
crepe de chine, $45,919; fabrics for scarves 
$33,612; damasks, $28,579; and velvets, $21- 
442. The remainder were of other types of 
silk materials During the like period of 
1948-49, $473,244 worth of veilings were ex- 
ported, as well as laces, $160,836; crepe de 
chine, $60,762; hair nets, $55,161; and vel- 
vets, $30,141. Scarf fabric and damask ex- 
ports dropped considerably from the 1946-47 
period 


DEVELOPMENTS, GERMANY 


The German silKk-weaving industry, cen- 
tered at Crefeld in the Ruhr Ares, is con- 
centrating on the mechanical production of 
high-quality fashion articles Important 
sales territories include the European coun- 
tries, particularly the United Kingdom, and 
the Scandinavian and Benelux countries; 
however, postwar trade in these areas has 
been hampered by the foreign currency sit- 
uation 

Increased activity in the domestic market 
has kept mills operating at a favorable pro- 
duction level, and raw-material shortages 
have been eliminated Raw-silk supplies 
are more satisfactory, although China and 
Japan are still not available as sources 
Italy may be looked to soon, however, to fill 
this gap in silk stocks 


Svathetic Fibers and Products 


WOOL-RAYON YARN DEVELOPED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands has developed a new wool- 
rayon yarn called “Nylotex”’, which is said to 
produce a waterproof and wear-resistant fab- 
ric, well adapted for use in outer garments 
such as raincoats, and in children’s clothing. 
The firm manufacturing this product is as 
yet relatively small and not in a position to 
supply appreciable quantities 


Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND MARKET SITUATION, 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
Raw-material shortages, and most recently, 
lack of capital, have caused difficulties in the 
Aachen, Germany, wool-cloth industry. Ex- 
port prospects are poor and orders from other 
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European countries are dwindling because 
these markets are themselves able to supply 
such goods as gabardine and flannel, for- 
merly furnished them by Aachen. 


Woot From PakIsTaAN 'To BE SUPPLIED 
TO POLAND 


Under the terms of a new Polish-Pakistan 
pact to run for 12 months, until June 30, 
1950, an allocation of Pakistan's wool will be 
supplied to Poland in return for textiles and 
machinery, states the foreign press. 


URUGUAYAN SALES 


Uruguayan sales of wool to the United 
States in July 1949 totaled 13,872 bales, from 
October 1948 to July 1949, of which 11,790 
were from the latest clip. Exports to the 
United States amounted to 37,455 bales. 
Sales to all countries in the October—July 
period amounted to 84,455 bales. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION OF SISAL AND ABACA, 
INDONESIA 


Sisal and abaca production in Indonesia in 
the first quarter of 1949 totaled 560 metric 
tons from 21,166 hectares planted. Of the 
acerage planted, 14,952 hectares were in sisal 
and 10,014 were in abaca. Of the shipments 
from estates in Sumatra and Java for ex- 
port in the first quarter of 1949, the United 
States was reported to have received 258 
tons; the Netherlands, 375 tons; Belgium 
and Luxembourg, 13 tons; Sweden, 22 tons; 
and other countries, 4 tons 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FRoM NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Exports of flax manufactures from North- 
ern Ireland to the United States in the first 
half of the years 1948 and 1949 are shown in 
the accompanying table 

Exports of linen to the United States de- 
clined in the 6-month period of 1949 by 
£149,431 from the same period of 1948. Total 
sales for the 1949 period amounted to £1,605,- 
390 compared with £1,754,821 for the 1948 
period. (£1 US $4.0325.) 


Exports of Flar Vanufactures From 


Northern Treland to the United States. 
January-June 1948 and 1949 


: Tanuear 
Commodits Unit wmiuary January 
June 1948) June 1049 


Lin 


nen 
Handkerchief number 2, 134, 427 1, 838, 572 
Napkins do 1, 744, 281 661, 351 
Sheets and pillowcase Ti , 480 19, 9. 
rowels do 1, AM, 5Bl S57. 860 
Thread pound 197, 212 17, 237 
Woven fabrics do 1, 147, 506 227, 168 
Yarn do 149, 187 322, 170 
Linen damask 
Napkins number 787, 134 66, SSO 
Towels do AS, 170 2 77 
Woven fabric pounds 237, 6457 186, 326 
Source: Carter's Linen Trade Circulars, and Monthly 
Report of Ministry of Agriculture for July 1949 ; 


JUTE-BAG SUPPLY, THAILAND 


Thailand receives its largest supply of tex- 
tile bags from India. The supply is regu- 
lated, two allocations totaling 6,000,000 bags 
having been made as of the middle of July to 
the Thai Government by the Indian Govern- 
ment. In the 6-month period, January 
June 1949, the Ministry of Commerce has 
been reported to have received 3,000,000 jute 
bags from India, whereas in the same period 
of 1948, Thailand imported 13,919 bales of 
jute bags. (The weight of a standard bale 
of 400 jute bags is 1,000 pounds. ) 


August 29, 1949 


The Thai Government is interested in 
establishing a jute-bag factory in Thailand 
to take care of needs for the rice crop, and 
in May 1949 set up a program for this pur- 
pose. This factory is to be located at Pak- 
Kret, Nonthaburi Province. 


ABACA OUTPUT, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Output of abacaé, hand-stripped and de- 
corticated, in the Philippine Republic totaled 
286,105 bales for the first 6 months of 1949. 
Production for the like period of 1948 
amounted to 365,818 bales. Output in all of 
1949 is expected to reach about 600,000 bales, 
or approximately the same as in 1948. 


Wearing Apparel 
PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, LEBANON 


Although wearing apparel of Occidental 
style is popular in the large cities of Leba- 
non, national or Oriental costumes are pre- 
dominant in villages and towns, mostly 
among the laboring classes. This type of 
clothing is made locally, either at home or 
by village tailors and dressmakers. Western 
styles in wearing apparel for men and boys 
are either made locally from imported and 
domestically made material, or imported 
ready made. The Lebanese clothing trade 
has estimated that 40,000 dozen pairs of 
socks and stockings for men, women, and 
children were produced in 1948 compared 
with 32,000 dozen pairs in 1947. Knitted un- 
derwear for men, women, and children in 
1948 totaled an estimated 100,000 dozen pieces 
compared with 80,000 dozen pieces in 1947. 
Approximately 30 percent of the domestic 
production of socks, stockings, and knitted 
underwear is consumed in Lebanon, the re- 
mainder being sold in Syria. Ready-made 
apparel represents about 20 percent of the 
local consumption of knitted underwear, 60 
percent of socks and stockings, and 50 per- 
cent of all other wearing apparel except suits. 

In 1948, 49 metric tons of hosiery made 
of synthetic silk and mixed fibers, 19 tons 
made of pure or mixed wool, and 27 tons 
made of pure or mixed cotton were imported, 
as well as 53 tons of clothing and underwear 
made of pure or mixed cotton, 94 tons of 
men's clothing, and 8 tons of shawls, scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, and similar items. 

In the same year, 23 tons of hosiery, 108 
tons of men's clothing, and 125 tons of shawls 
and scarfs were exported. 

Lebanon offers a fairly good market for im- 
ported wearing apparel of good quality, such 
as socks, underwear, sweaters, and shirts. 
Such articles have heretofore been received 
chiefly from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, as well as from France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, and Switzerland. Restrictions 
were put on the importation of ready-made 
wearing apparel in May 1949 with a view to 
protecting the local industry. This is ex- 
pected to decrease materially the importatiop 
of ready-made clothing. 


Waxes 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF CARNAUBA WAX 


Brazil's exports of carnauba wax in the first 
quarter of 1949 declined in value to $3,646,- 
300 from $4,614,150 in the fourth quarter 
of 1948. This product was eighth in value 
among the 10 principal commodities ex- 
ported in the first quarter of 1949. 

Carnauba wax was fourth among Brazil's 
leading exports to the United States in the 
first quarter of 1949; the United States took 
73 percent of total exports of this material 
in that period—1,871 metric tons, valued at 
$2,662,800. 


Awad’s Export-License Privileges 
Suspended for 2 Months 


All export-license privileges of Joseph R. 
Awad, doing business as Joseph R. Awad & 
Co., 160 Broadway, New York City, have been 
suspended for 2 months for violation of ex- 
port control regulations, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has announced. 

Awad was found, after a hearing before 
OIT’s Compliance Commissioner, to have 
filed fictitious orders from foreign customers 
in an effort to secure export licenses. The 
orders, according to OIT, had been sent to 
Awad by customers whom he solicited on the 
promise that such orders would not be bind- 
ing but would be used only to help him. get 
export licenses. 

A relatively short period of suspension was 
imposed because of doubt that Awad was 
fully aware of the legal consequences of his 
actions, OIT explained. Awad is a recent 
immigrant from Lebanon who knows rela- 
tively little English and is unable to write in 
English. 





Ratifications of Commercial 
Treaty With Italy Exchanged 


Ratifications of the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation with Italy were 
exchanged July 26 in Rome by Ambassador 
James Clement Dunn for the United States 
and Count Carlo Sforza, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, for Italy. By its own provisions, the 
treaty entered into force on the day on which 
the ratifications were exchanged. 

This treaty was signed at Rome on Febru- 
ary 2, 1948; approved by the United States 
Senate on June 2, 1948; and ratified by the 
President of the United States on June 16, 
1949. The Act of the Italian Parliament ap- 
proving the Treaty was signed by President 
Einaudi on June 18, 1949. 

This is the first comprehensive commercial 
treaty which the United States has concluded 
with a European country since World War II 
and marks the resumption of commercial 
treaty relations with Italy which were inter- 
rupted in 1937 when the Treaty of 1871 was 
terminated by mutual agreement. The 
treaty is basically similar to treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation now in 
force between the United States and various 
other countries. It is based in general upon 
the principle of mutuality and is designed to 
govern economic intercourse between the 
two countries through sound and reasonable 
provisions responsive to the problems of pres- 
ent-day international economic relations. 

The treaty contains provisions relating to 
the rights of individuals and corporations of 
one party in the territory of the other, the 
protection of persons and property, landhold- 
ing, religious activities, the exchange of 
goods, shipping, and other matters generally 
covered in treaties of this kind. It also es- 
tablishes standards of fair and nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment in matters relating to the 
establishment and operation of corporations, 
the expropriation of property, currency- 
exchange controls, and state competition 
with privately owned enterprises. In these 
respects the treaty is in accord with the lib- 
eral principles of economic intercourse which 
the United States upholds and, among other 
things, is designed to assure an opportunity 
for the development of a mutually advan- 
tageous flow of capital and technology be- 
tween the two countries, which is in line 
with the basic objectives of the Point Four 
program. 

Under its provisions, the treaty will remain 
in effect for 10 years from the day of ex- 
change of ratifications, and will continue in 
force thereafter subject to termination on 
1 year’s notice by either Government. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Salzburg Airfield in Austria 
Opened to Civil Air Traffic 


Salzburg Airfield in the United States Zone 
of Occupation in Austria, near Vienna, was 
opened to civil air traffic for the months of 
July, August, and September by the United 
States Forces in Austria. This was in com- 
pliance with numerous requests from various 
air lines. For the past 2 years, the field has 
been used only for liaison-type aircraft by 
the Constabulary Forces serving the Zone 
Command Headquarters and by occasional 
chartered flights from various western 
nations. 


Large Thermal Electric Power 
Plant Inaugurated in Spain 


Spain's largest thermal electric-power plant 
was inaugurated by General Franco on July 
28, 1949, according to the American Embassy 
in Madrid. Located at Ponferrada, Province 
of Leon, in northwest Spain, the new installa- 
tion has a capacity of 62,500 kilovolt- 
amperes, with power being generated from 
two turbines. When operated at maximum 
capacity, about 1,000 metric tons of coal 
screenings obtained from near-by mines will 
be consumed daily. Under construction for 
3 years, the central was built by the Empresa 
Nacional de Electricidad, a subsidiary of the 
Government's Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria (INI). Swiss, American, and Span- 
ish equipment was used in the project. 

Installed thermal capacity in Spain, which 
is about one-fifth of total capacity, at the 
beginning of 1949 amounted to 562,302 kilo- 
volt-amperes, so the new installation repre- 
sents an increase of 11 percent 


Colombia Authorizes New 
Cabotage Shipping Services 


A new shipping company, the Cia. Colom- 
biana de Cabotage, Ltda., has been formed 
to engage in the coastwise shipping of 
Colombia, reports the American Embassy at 
Bogota. It will operate with two 1500-ton 
ships, the Pereira and the Medellin, both 
Swedish-built vessels. The Medellin has been 
operating in Colombian waters for various 
companies for several years. The Flota Mer- 
cante Grancolombiana, the shipping company 
jointly owned by the Governments of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, has also heen 
authorized to engage in cabotage in Colom- 
bian waters. 


British Government Approves 
Bill to Merge BOAC and BSAA 


The Airways Corporation Bill which pro- 
vides for the merger of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and British South American 
Airways was signed by the King on July 30 
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1949. The effective date is dependent on tie 
completion of negotiations for the transfer 
to BOAC of rights and properties held by 
BSAA in foreign countries. 


Serious Water Shortage 
Reported in Gibraltar 


Lack of rainfall in any substantial quan 
tity during the past several months has 
caused one of the most serious water short- 
ages Gilbraltar has experienced for many 
years 

The American Consul at Gibraltar reports 
that the great majority of the houses are 
eltirely dependent upon small cisterns be- 
neath the building, inasmuch as they are not 
connected to the colonial water supply. Oc- 
cupants of this type of residence have been 
without water for several weeks and are com- 
pelled to buy in small quantities to supply 
daily wants. 

To relieve this situation it was necessary 
to import, and the Colony received its first 
cargo of water on July 12, 1949, when a 
tanker from Great Britain brought 1,750,000 
gallons. Two additional tankers with ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 were expected to arrive 
during August 

The average annual rainfall in Gibraltar is 
approximately 36 inches, so it is obvious that 
with a normal rainfall great economy must 
be practiced in th use of water, especially 
by consumers having modern sanitury con- 
veniences. However, the majority of houses 
do not have such conveniences 


Revised Postage Rates on 
Parcels Shipped From Angola 


Revised postage rates have become effective 
in Angola, Portuguese West Africa, on par- 
cel shipments to 15 countries, in compliance 
with Circular No. 5700, issued June 24, 1949 
by the International Secretariat of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland 
The American Consulate at Luanda, Angola 
reports that the revised rates are applicable 
to Albania, Germany, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, the United States of America 
Ethiopia, Haiti, Iran, Iceland, Palestine, Peru 
Territory of the Saar, and Uruguay 

Details regarding the revised rates as they 
apply to the United States and its territories 
can be obtained from the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C 


Guatemala Considers Proposal 
To Purchase Shipping Line 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Economy and 
Labor has announced that it is considering 
the purchase of the Las Americas Shipping 
Line from Higgins, Inc., of New Orleans 
The purchase is to include the motorships 








Angeles Higgins and Andrew Jackson Higgins 
as well as the agencies, offices, and other as- 
sets and liabilities of the company. The 
proposal has been submitted to the current 
session of the Guatemalan Congress as a 
project of law. The law, if passed, would 
authorize the Executive to float a loan of 
$1,500,000, which would include a sum of 
$150,000 for operating expenses. The con. 
servation of foreign exchange and the desir- 
ability of having a nationally owned merchant 
marine to serve the country's foreign trade 
are the principal reasons given by the Guate- 
malan Administration for putting this pro- 
posal before the legislature 


Transocean Air Lines To Stop 
at Tocumen National Airport 


Transocean Air Lines, nonscheduled United 
States carrier, has obtained permission from 
the Government of Panama to land at Tocu- 
men National Airport at least once a week in 
connection with flights to Europe, according 
to a report from the U.S. Embassy in Panama 


Pakistan Reports Opening of 
New Radiotelephone Circuit 


The Dacca-Karachi (Pakistan) radiotele- 
phone circuit was opened on July 27 by the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, according to the American Embassy at 
Karachi 

Dacca will shortly be connected with 
London, New York, Cairo, and Tehran 
through other existing links. The Karachi- 
Dacca service has four 3-kilowatt trans- 
mitters, while the Karachi-London radio- 
telephone and telegraph is being operated by 
10-kilowatt sets, as is the Karachi-New York 
telegraph circuit. There will be a 5-kilowatt 
transmitter on the Karachi-Cairo circuit 


Arab Airways’ Service to 
Amman, Jordan, Postponed 


Arab Airways’ triweekKly service from 
Kalundia Airstrip (8 miles from Jerusalem 
in Arab Palestine) to Amman, Jordan, sched- 
uled to commence on July 16, 1949, was tem- 
porarily postponed, according to a report re- 
ceived from the American Consulate General 
in Jerusalem No new date has been given 
for the beginning of this service 


Canada-East Africa Linked 
by Direct Shipping Service 


The recent arrival at Kilidini Harbor, 
Mombasa, Kenya, of the motor vessel Thor- 
strand marked the beginning of another 
direct regular shipping service linking East 
Africa with other important countries of the 
world. The Thorstrand is the latest ship to 
enter the service of the Canadian South 
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African Line. Her arrival inaugurated a reg- 
ular service between Montreal, Canada, and 
the main British East African ports as far 
north as Mombasa. 

The Thorstrand is understood to be one of 
three new British vessels to be put into 
service by the Canadian South African Line; 
the other two are the Thorshall and the 
Thorsisee. The trip from Montreal or St. 
John’s on these vessels takes an average of 
21 days. 

The American Consulate at Mombasa re- 
ports further that the Thorstrand is of 3,712 
gross registered tons, has a length of 387%, 
feet, and a breadth of 53 feet, 1144 inches. 
She has a deadweight capacity of 6,265 tons, 
and a cubic capacity of 378,570 cubic feet 
bale space 

Included in the provisions for handling 
cargo are four holds and one deep tank for 
vegetable oils. There are 12 power-operated 
derricks, each of 5 tons capacity, and one 
derrick for heavy lifts of up to 30 tons; in 
addition, the Thorstrand has electric 
winches of the latest design and electric 
windlasses 


Power Production, Austria 


Although Austrian power-producing ca- 
pacity increased by approximately 7 percent 
over corresponding 1948 figures, actual hydro- 
electric production during the first 5 months 
of 1949 was approximately 21 percent below 
the 1948 level 


Hungary Opens New 
Telephone Exchange 


The new telephone exchange of the 
borough of Vac near Budapest, Hungary, has 
been opened to traffic, according to Budapest 
press reports. In regard to radio, the Min- 
ister for Communications and Posts has pub- 
lished an ordinance on radio licenses, aerials, 
and elimination of disturbances. For state 
security reasons, licenses of receiving sets 
may be revoked or limitations imposed on 
their range of reception 


Ceylon Government Receives 
Fair Revenue From Air Cargo 


Revenues from import duties on air freight 
added approximately $190,700 to the treas- 
ury of the Government of Ceylon during the 
year 1948, according to a report from the 
U. S. Embassy in the Ceylonese capital. 

During 1948, 18,783 packages of freight 
were customed at Ceylon’s two principal com- 
mercial airfields, Negombo and Ratmalana 


Iranian Airways Plans To 
Schedule Service to Kuwait 


Iranian Airways is reportedly planning to 
inaugurate a new scheduled service between 
Kuwait and the two Iranian points of Abadan 
and Tehran, according to the U. S. Consulate 
in Basra, Iraq. Certain difficulties with re- 
spect to visas were reportedly being discussed 
in Tehran 


Ireland Reports Increased 
Electric-Power Production 


A total of 708,550,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity was generated in Ireland in the 
year ended March 31, 1949, compared with 
618,340,500 kilowatt-hours in the preceding 
year and 570,376,200 kilowatt-hours in the 
year ended March 31, 1947, according to re- 
ports reaching the U. S. Legation in Dublin. 
In addition to the power generated, a total 
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U.S. Will Take Part in World Conference on Road and 
Motor Transport 


The Department of State announced August 2 that the United States is to 
participate in a world conference on Road and Motor Transport convened 
by the United Nations at Geneva, Switzerland, on August 23, 1949. The 
United States Delegation comprises a cross-section of Federal, State, and 
private interests in the field of international motoring. It consists of rep- 
resentatives of the Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators representing 
the 49 different authorities in the United States concerned with the issuance 
of drivers’ licenses and registration of cars; the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, representing the organized motor clubs, safety organizations, and 
travel agencies of the United States; the American Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, representing the manufacturers of cars, trucks, busses, and parts 
and accessories: and the Departments of State and Commerce, the Public 
Roads Administration, and the Bureau of Customs. 

The Road and Motor Transport Conference is being held primarily for the 
purpose of preparing a new world treaty on the international movement of 
motor vehicles, as a means of facilitating international automobile touring 
and other forms of traffic. The conference is expected to last 3 weeks and will 
be attended by most of the nations of the world. 

For several months the agencies to be represented on the United States 
Delegation, and numerous other interested groups, have been studying a draft 
convention prepared by the United Nations. The United States position on 
this draft, which will form the basis for the Delegation’s work at Geneva, 
embodies the recommendations of many State Governments, of Federal de- 
partments, and of private organizations concerned with motor transport, 
automotive manufacturing, and highway safety. 

The principal items in the proposed treaty relate to identification of a 
vehicle and its driver, facilitation of customs procedure, a few basic safety 
rules, and certain technical requirements. Its scope is limited to the opera- 
tion of private vehicles, excluding commercial bus and truck operations. 

The proposed treaty is applicable only to international traffic and does not 
affect domestic traffic that remains within the boundaries of the home country. 
From the standpoint of the United States, the advantage of becoming a party 
to a world treaty of this kind is that it will provide legal status for United 
States motorists and their vehicles when motoring abroad, and thereby facili- 
tate their travel in foreign countries. At present, such status is enjoyed by 
United States motorists only in the Western Hemisphere, under the provisions 
of the Inter-American Convention on Regulation of Automotive Traffic, to 





which the United States became a party in 1946. 








of 1,665,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity was 
purchased from the Electricity Board for 
Northern Ireland. The annual load factor, 
on the basis of kilowatt-hours produced, was 
43.3 percent as compared with 41.2 percent 
last year. 

Consumption of electricity for all purposes 
during the same period totaled 569,256,888 
kilowatt-hours of energy, compared with 
492,148,983 kilowatt-hours during the preced- 
ing year. 

Considerable progress was made on Ire- 
land’s rural electrification program; 37 areas 
containing 11,465 consumers were provided 
with electric-power facilities during the 
past year. By the end of March 1949, 144 
25-mile-square areas had been investigated 
for possible extension of electric services and 
64 other areas developed or selected for de- 
velopment covering a total of 1,596 square 
miles. 





Expected production of vitamin A from 
fish-liver oils in the Union of South Africa 
in 1949 is 13,000,000,000,000 international 
units, which at current prices would be worth 
£1,250,000. (1 South African pound=US$4.- 
$5125.) Output of vitamin A in 1948 
amounted to 12,000,000,000,000 international 
units, valued at an estimated £850,000. 


French Experts Studying U. S. 
Farm Mechanization 


A 4-month study of farm mechanization in 
the United States by two French agricultural 
experts has been approved by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration as the first tech- 
nical-assistance project for France. 

Jean Serve, a Jesuit priest and agricultural 
economics professor at Paris Catholic Univer- 
sity, and Regis Rivoire, Director of South- 
eastern Agricultural Cooperation Organiza- 
tions, were selected by the French Govern- 
ment to make the study. 

The two agricultural experts are now study- 
ing the effect of farm mechanization on ag- 
ricultural production, the types of machines 
used in the United States, and the social and 
economic implications of mechanization. 
They are visiting some of the farm districts 
in the United States and Canada where con- 
ditions are similar to those in various areas 
of France. They are particularly interested 
in studying production methods on potato, 
grain, sugar-beet, vegetable, fruit, and dairy 
farms. 

Information obtained by the two experts 
will be used by the French Government in the 
development of its agricultural program. 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 

Argentina Paper peso Preferential 
Ordinary 
Auction 
Free market 

Bolivia Boliviano Coutrolled 
Differential 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeir« Free market 

Chil Peso Banking market 
Free market 
Vr. 

Colomt lo Commercial bank 


Bank of Republic 


Exchange certificate 


Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba.. Peso Free 
Ecuador__- Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Honduras Lempit Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay (auar 1 Official 
Frec 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imy s 
Orr puryp s 
Ve ZU Bol Cor | 
Fr 
1 Bolivia, curb rate for June; Colomb xchange certif 
rate for May; Paraguay, rates for June; Peru, hange ¢ 
January through June; September; November and Dece 
June to December. 
EXPLANATION 
irgent Imports into Argentina are paid 
the preferential, ordinary, or ) te ccording 
their importance to the ‘ my Nontrad 





Argen ! 1 1 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free 
market rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at t 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), ling to their importance t« 
the Bolivian economy 4 tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade 
tances are effected at the differential rate rhe curt 
market is technically illegal. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil] are now made at 





the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 


market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov 
27, 1947, established a t ix of 5 percent, ¢ ffective Jan 
1948, on Certain exchange sales, making the effective rat 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, whict 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrad¢ 
transactions are effected at those rates, The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the offi- 
cia] rate maintained by that institution. Most imports 
are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or, in some instances for 
which special prcvision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax Nontrade 
transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 


for commercial imports 


remit- 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Uruquay The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for cther purposes was reestablished 
on Aug. 11, 1948, after havir been suspended since 
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Swiss Watch Industry’s 

Drive Rouses Interest, 

Poses Questions 
(Continued from p. 9) 


innate Swiss desire for democratic proc- 
esses—especially the frequent renewal of 
membership in the General Assembly anq 
Delegations Réunies—it was inevitable 
that the exercise of power should grayj- 
tate into the hands of a few leaders, who 
compose a kind of Cabinet. They hold 
frequent attended 
by high Government officials (as obsery-. 
ers only)—and decide upon problems of 
broad interest to the industry. These 
men are the respective heads of the 
Watch Chamber (who presides), Super- 
Holding, the F. H., UBAH, Ebauches, the 
Roskopf association, and 
the watchworkers’ union. 


sessions—sometimes 





occasionally 


The following illustration shows how 
effectively this organizational set-up 
meets the watch industry’s problems 
Prior to World War II, the Swiss Goy- 
ernment enforced the industry’s request 
that certain watchmaking machines of a 
highly specialized type and not produced 
elsewhere be prevented from leaving the 
country, at first by a prohibitive tax and 
later by a virtual embargo. The postwar 
rush in several countries to expand or 
rehabilitate domestic 
resulted in numerous 
embargoed machines, 
ing supported by the respective govern- 
ments. After several months of discus- 
sion, during which the Swiss Federal Gov- 
ernment urged a decision, the three 
groups involved—the watch industry, the 
machinery manufacturers’ association, 
and the watchworkers’ union—arrived at 
a compromise under which the embar- 
goed machines would be leased under 
conditions laid down by the watch indus- 
try and workers. Among these condi- 
tions were some of those which the Swiss 
watch industry has adopted for itself re- 
garding fair and trading in 
ebauches, assemblies, or parts 


watch industries 
requests for the 
such requests be- 


prices 


An agency, Machor, Incorporated, was 
established to handle the leasing of these 
machines. Machor is owned in equal pro- 
portion by each of the three above groups 
The president of the Watch Chamber 
was appointed president of Machor, and 
the head of the watchworkers’ labor 
union was appointed vice president. 

In dealing with such a closely organ- 
ized industry, individual firms outside of 
Switzerland, no matter how large, 
learned by experience that they could not 
obtain satisfactory concessions from the 





group. As a result, in early 1946 the 
Vene ela Cont | ( il len 

A] th 1 juoted at pre lin marke which 

ire either legal or tolerated In addition, there are 1p 

everal countries illegal or black markets in which rates 

fluctuate widely and wy substantially those 

ibove 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
~ Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


bv the Federal Reserve Board 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1947 1948 July 1949 Aug. 16, 
(annual (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3, 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2110 $3, 2102 
Belgium France (228 . 0228 _ 0228 _ 0228 
0218 1, 0218 
Canada Dollar 
Official 1, 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1, C000 
Free . 9200 9169 9454 . 9497 
Ceylon Rupee . 3012 . 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 2086 2085 . 2085 
France (mt tropolitan Frane OOS4 
Official 20048 0047 . 0047 
ree 2.0032 0030 . 6030 
India Rupee . 3016 3. BO17 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherland Guilder 776 . 8767 . 3761 . 3761 
New Zealand Pound 3, 2229 43. 5048 3. 9900 3. SRO 
Norway Krone 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 1974 "4974 
Portugal! Escudo 0403 0402 . 0403 . 0402 
South Africa Pound 1.0074 4.007 4.0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta 0913 0913 
Straits Settlement Dollar ATT . 4695 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland Fran 2536 2336 233 2336 
United Kingdon Pound 4. 0286 4. 0313 1. 0208 4, (289 
Foreign Bank **Note Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949 
? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
Exelude Pakistan, beginnit April 1948 
(On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
British pound 
Based on quotations through December 17 
NoTE Quotat ( Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949 





British watch industry organized into a 
united front, as did the French watch 
industry in 1947 

On March 12, 1946, an agreement was 
signed between Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom regarding trade in 
watches and watchmaking machinery. 
As this was the first industry-to-indus- 
try agreement made by the Swiss watch 
industry with a united watch industry of 
another country, it will be discussed in 
some detail 

In the eighteenth century the United 
Kingdom was one of the leading watch- 
making countries of the world. During 
the nineteenth century, with the develop- 
ment of watch and clock industries in 
France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
began to relinquish the lead as a manu- 
facturer of watches and clocks and by the 
end of the century had become a very 
large importer of these products. De- 
mand for watches was supplied largely 
by imports from Switzerland and clock 
requirements by imports from Germany 
and France 

During the First World War supplies 
from Switzerland were never cut off, and 
it was possible to meet essential require- 
ments by imports for the duration of 
that war. However, in the Second World 
War the fall of France in 1940 and the 
subsequent blockade of Switzerland re- 
sulted in an acute shortage of timepieces 
needed for service personnel in all 
branches. Some relief was obtained by 
imports from the United States until De- 
cember 1941 when, following Pearl Har- 
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bor, the United States’ own requirements 
sharply curtailed this source of supply. 

The United Kingdom was then obliged 
to start from the primary stages of in- 
dustrial tooling and labor training and 
produce as best it could the many essen- 
tial types of timepieces and related 
items required in modern warfare. This 
most critical situation could have been 
resolved much earlier and more easily 
had watchmaking plants been in exist- 
ence. At the close of World War II the 
British Government determined that the 
necessities of national defense made im- 
perative the continued development of 
a domestic watchmaking industry so 
that the United Kingdom could never 
be handicapped again in the same way. 

At the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, the watchmaking industry was or- 
ganized into a closely knit trade group in 
early 1946, and negotiations immediately 
took place between representatives of the 
watch industries of the United Kingdom 
and Switzerland. The object of the ne- 
gotiations were, on the one hand, the 
delivery of watchmaking machinery and 
supplies by the Swiss and, on the other 
hand, the establishment of an import 
quota and an increase in maximum 
prices for the importation of Swiss 
watches and watch movements into the 
United Kingdom. These negotiations 
resulted in the agreement of March 12, 
1946, which was ratified by all the in- 
terested organizations of the Swiss 
watch industry. 

The agreement created the basis of a 
close collaboration between the watch 


industries of the two countries. The 
Swiss agreed to make available to the 
British watchmaking industry, on a 
rental basis and under certain condi- 
tions, special watchmaking machinery, 
the export of which had been prohibited 
prior to the agreement. However, the 
decision as to whether a particular Brit- 
ish manufacturer would receive such 
machines remained expressly with the 
Swiss watchmaking.industry. The Swiss 
also have the right to inspect the ma- 
chines at regular intervals to see that 
they are being operated according to 
Swiss methods. The Swiss agreed to 
furnish the British industry a limited 
quantity of watch supplies, including 
jewel bearings. 

The British established an accept- 
able quota for the importation of 
Swiss watches and movements and in- 
creased the maximum prices of these 
products. Lastly, the British agreed 
that Swiss principles regarding the con- 
trol of production shall be applied to the 
British watch industry. 

The official Swiss announcement on 
the agreement stated that, “The Swiss 
Federal Council has approved this agree- 
ment with the conviction that it is better 
for Switzerland to have an agreement 
and collaborate with England rather 
than let the British watch industry—_the 
evolution of which could not anyway be 
prevented in the long run-—develop itself 
independently. The Swiss watch indus- 
try has seen to it that the convention 
signed with the United Kingdom should 
present as few disadvantages as pos- 
sible.”’ 


Publie-Relations Program 


In December of 1946 a world-wide pub- 
licity program for the Swiss watch in- 
dustry was initiated by the F. H. (Féd- 
eration Suisse des Associations de Fabri- 
cants d’Horlogerie). The various watch 
associations of the F. H. approved a plan 
whereby beginning January 1947 Swiss 
manufacturers and assemblers of com- 
plete watches or watch movements would 
be assessed 50 centimes (approximately 
12 cents) for each lever-escapement 
movement manufactured or assembled— 
thereby making available more than 
$1,500,000 annually to finance the pro- 
gram. 

Members charge contributions to the 
fund to their advertising budgets. This 
will probably tend to curtail purely com- 
pany advertising expenditures, which in 
recent years were quite large because of 
the tendency to increase advertising out- 
lays in order to reduce excess profits, 
which are heavily taxed. 

The F. H. created an agency Known as 
the Markets Department (Département 
des Marchés) to administer the pub- 
licity campaign. The Markets Depart- 
ment is assisted by a consultative com- 
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mission composed of prominent persons 
in the Swiss watch industry. The prin- 
cipal aims of the Markets Department 
appear to be the protection of the inter- 
ests of the Swiss watch industry abroad. 
This is being done by means of care- 
fully planned publicity designed to bring 
Swiss watches to the attention of the 
buying public. 

While private firms may and doubtless 
will continue publicity of their own, it is 
hoped by the Markets Department that 
such individual advertising will be guided 
and influenced by the program of the 
Markets Department. There is no con- 
nection between the Markets Depart- 
ment and Official Swiss governmental 
agencies other than that the Swiss Fed- 
eral Government through its several far- 
reaching laws and decrees already in 
practice controls in great measure the 
Swiss watch industry. 

Prior to the introduction of the pub- 
licity program the Markets Department 
engaged one of the leading advertising 
agencies in the United States to make a 
complete survey of the watch market in 
the United States. This reflected the 
growing concern by F. H. regarding its 
most important market. The publicity 
campaign was started in the United 
States in 1948 and constituted the first 
effort of this kind on the part of the Swiss 
industry to exert an influence abroad. 
Incidentally, the importer-assemblers in 
the United States are financing about 
half of the entire program, as they buy 
approximately half of Switzerland’s ex- 
ports of lever-escapement movements. 
Table 4 on page 9 shows how the United 
States market for Swiss watches in- 
creased in importance during the period 
1938-48. 

The facts presented in the foregoing 
article bring out in sharp relief the place 
that the Swiss hold in the world watch 
trade; they answer, it is felt, many ques- 
tions that arise as to the vital bearing 
of Swiss activities on the U. S. domestic 
industry and our sales in foreign coun- 
tries. 





Dutch Factory for 
Sound-Recording Apparatus 

A factory has been established at Rotter- 
dam for manufacturing a type of sound- 
recording apparatus hitherto unknown in the 
Netherlands. This apparatus is in the first 
place destined for broadcasting purposes at 
home and abroad. Both Dutch and foreign 
broadcasting circles have already displayed 
considerable interest in these recording 
apparatuses. rs 

Side by side with the production of the 
sound-recording apparatus, reproducing ap- 
paratus is developed by this Rotterdam fac- 
tory, especially for the long-playing records 
widely used in the United States. Instead 
ot 78 revolutions per minute, long-playing 
records make 331, revolutions per minute 
The Dutch factory intends to design repro- 
ducing apparatus suitable for both these 
numbers of revolutions, says an official Dutch 
statement. 
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mirbane; cobalt, lead, manganese, zinc, cop- 
per, and calcium naphthenates; calcium ace- 
tate; fatty acids of linseed, soybean and oiti- 
cica oils; glycerin; naphtha; xylol (xylene) 
and toluol (toluene). 


CORRUGATED STEEL SHEETS: Duty TEM- 
PORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duty on corrugated steel sheets, 
coated otherwise than with lead, tin, or 
zinc, to be used for building purposes, has 
been suspended until further notice by Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 1339, published in the 
Union of South Africa Government Gazette 
of July 14, 1949. The suspension of this 
duty was effective as from July 28, 1949 


TIN-ORE CONCENTRATES: IMPORTS MADE 
FREE OF Duty 


The temporary suspension of duty on tin- 
ore concentrates under tariff item No. 335 
as announced on December 5, 1947 (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1948) 
was canceled and tin-ore concentrates made 
free of duty under the new tariff item No 
124 (c) by Government Notice No. 1340 pub- 
lished in the Official Government Gazette of 
the Union of South Africa on July 14, 1949 


MOLDERS PATTERNS: DuTy REBATE 
CANCELED 


The duty rebate or refund previously au- 
thorized in the Union of South Africa on 
molders patterns when imported for use in 
the manufacture of castings and subse- 
quently exported within 6 months, has been 
canceled by Government Notice No. 1338 
published in the Cfficial Gazette of July 8 
1949 


UNAUTHORIZED IMPORTS LIABLE TO SEIZURE 
BY CUSTOMS 


Goods entering the Union of South Africa 
in violation of import-control regulations 
are liable to seizure by the customs in that 
country, according to a report dated July 19 
1949, received from the United States Em- 
bassy, Pretoria Seizure is specifically pre- 
scribed in the following circumstances: (a) 
If the goods are on the prohibited list and 
are not covered by a valid import permit, 
(b) if the goods do not conform to the de- 
scription on the relative import permit, (c) 
if the free-on-board cost of any consignment 
exceeds the unexpended portion of the rela- 
tive import permit 

Goods falling under one of the above pro- 
hibitions are placed under detention by the 
Customs Department. The importer is then 
notified that a period of 30 days will be al- 
lowed in which to produce a valid permit, 
and that if the permit is not produced within 
that time the goods will be seized 

This procedure is indicated by the terms 
of Customs Act (Sections 132, 143 (1), 144 
and 147 of Act No. 35 of 1944) which provide 
that any goods imported in contravention 
of any law relating to the customs are liable 
to forfeiture, and that goods seized as liable 
to forfeiture shall be delivered to the cus- 
toms officer to be sold at public auction or 
disposed of in any manner deemed suitable 
by the Commissioner of Customs and Excise 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4 
1949 for details of the import control regu- 
lations in effect in the Union of South 
Africa. | 
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Economic Conditions 


REDUCTION IN RETAIL PRICES OF UTILITy 
ITEMS 


An average cut of 5 percent, or ls. in the 
pound sterling will be made early in Septem. 
ber in the maximum prices of utility clothing, 
footwear, and household textiles. Actua] 
cuts will vary from one group of articles to 
another 

In announcing the price cut, the Board of 
Trade stated that initially the main burden 
of reducing the statutory maximum prices 
will fall on retailers’ gross-profit margins, 
but within a few weeks new margins with 
wholesalers and manufacturers will be nego. 
tiated so that the reduction will be equitably 
spread among the three stages 


Commodity Controls 


TERMINATION OF PRICE CONTROL OVER 
CERTAIN ITEMS 


On advice of the Central Price Regulation 
Committee, the Board of Trade removed the 
following goods from price control as of July 
29, 1949: Umbrellas, sunshades, walking 
sticks and canes; toys and indoor games; 
radio and television sets and radio phono- 
graphs and their components and accessories; 
fittings and accessories for electric and gas 
lighting, domestic and office appliances and 
apparatus operated by electricity or gas, and 
electric clocks, fans, portable lamps, and 
flashlights, and their components and acces- 
sories; and roll films 


REVOCATION OF MATCH CONTROL 


Effective August 2, 1949, the Board of Trade 
terminated control over the distribution of 
matches. Manufacturers and importers are 
no longer required to apply for licenses to 
supply matches, and dealers are free to pur- 
chase the commodity from any available 
source. Price control over matches is not 
affected. The price of 6s. per gross, which 
went into effect in April 1949, will be main- 
tained 
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Economic Conditions 


TRADE WITH IRAN 


Trade between Iran and the Soviet Union 
during the Iranian calendar year of 1948-49 
has registered a substantial reduction from 
the level of the preceding year 1947-48), 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Tehran, dated July 12, 
1949 A downward trend, first in relative 
terms and then in terms of value, has char- 
acterized the exchange of commodities of the 
two countries since the end of the war 

Iranian exports in 1948-49 to the U.S. 5.R. 
amounted to somewhat more than 28,000,- 
000 rials (about $874,000), and imports from 
Russia totaled nearly 22,000,000 rials (ap- 
proximately $669,000)—a balance of close to 
7,000,000 rials, or more than $200,000, fa- 
vored Iran. In relative terms, imports from 
the Soviet Union for the year were 0.51 
percent of all Iran imports, while Russia's 
share of Iran's total exports was 1.6 percent. 
A comparison of the position of the Soviet 
Union relative to Iran's foreign trade during 
the years following the war with that of 1938 
is shown in the accompanying table 
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Soviet Union’s Share of Iran's Trade 


Exports Percent- Imports Percent- 
to age of all from age of all 


Year U.S.S.R Iran's U.S.8.R Iran's 

in $1,000 export (in $1,000 imports 

r , « > 2) 

1938 15, O14 sf i 19, 210 32.5 
1946 7, 268 13.8 249, 144 Who 
od? 17, 532 1.8 24, 565 23.2 
1947 ag A) <0 4 139 97 
1948 ¥, 490 12.9 14, > 9.7 
1949 x74 1.¢ ony ) 


1 Calendar year beginning the preceding March 21, 
for 1946-49 June 22 for 1938, 


As shown in the foregoing data, Iran’s pre- 
war trade with Russia represented a con- 
siderable portion of its total trade with all 
foreign countries, accounting on an average 
for more than one-third of all its exports and 
imports. Before the war, the commcedities 
exchanged by the two countries were chiefly 
From Russia—sugar, cotton goods, petro- 
leum, cement, iron and steel, and matches; 
from Iran—rice, fruit, nuts, fish, caviar, skins, 
cotton, and wool. By and large the charac- 
ter of this commodity exchange also has 
been maintained during the postwar period, 
though in increasingly reduced quantities, 
as shown in the table 

Beginning with a reduction in the volume 
of trade in 1945-46, which was especially pro- 
nounced in exports to Russia, the trend con- 
tinued, and reached its lowest level in the 
12-month period ended March 20, 1949 
Until 1948, the value of postwar trade, no- 
tably value of imports from Russia, appeared 
considerably more stable than is indicated 
by the decline percentagewise. The 1946—47 
trade attained the highest level of the 
post-war years. Trade in 1947-48 dropped 
sharply both in value and in relative 
terms, and the infinitesimal volume ex- 
changed in 1949 reflects an unprecedented 
contraction of trade relations between the 
two countries. Compared with 1945-46, the 
first postwar year, trade in 1948-49 was rep- 
resented by about 12 percent of the exports 
taken by Russia, and by only slightly more 
than 2 percent of the imports received by 
Iran during the earlier 12-month period 

Soviet exports to Iran in 1948-49 consisted 
chiefly of cement, paper products, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, and petroleum prod- 
ucts, shipment of which was made princi- 
pally during the first half of the year, that 
is, during the period March to September, 
1948. Raisin shipments made up the major 
part of Iranian exports to Russia, accounting 
for nearly 72 percent of the total volume of 
exports to the latter. Swine and dried fruits 
were other commodities sent to Russia in 
significant quantities in 1948-49 

During the last few years no formal trade 
agreement has existed between the Soviet 
Union and Iran. This has to a large degree 
been responsible for the deterioration of 
trade. It is reported that both Governments 
are seeking an early understanding, possibly 
through barter agreement. which might lead 
to a resumption of trade on a larger scale 





Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce 
Information Service 


Foreign firms interested in establishing 
trade connections with Yugoslavia may refer 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Yugoslavia, 
POB 47, Belgrade, says a recent Yugoslav an- 
nouncement. The Chamber, it is stated, will 
send them the addresses of Yugoslav enter- 
prises having the goods which interest them, 
and will inform the Yugoslav enterprises of 
any offers of, or orders for, goods. Apart from 
this, the offer or order will be published 
free of charge in the daily bulletin sent ex- 
clusively to export and import enterprises. 
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New Giant Sugar Mill To 
Boost Dominican Output, 
Information Center Says 


One of the biggest sugarcane mills in the 
world—so big it will require 15 to 20 flatcars 
to haul it to a seaport—has been completed 
in the United States after 11 months of 
work for delivery to the Dominican Republic, 
says the Dominican Republic Information 
Center in New York City. 

The new mill is consigned to Ingenio Cata- 
rey (Catarey Mills) of Industrializacion de 
Frutos Dominicanos, S. A. Built by a firm 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the 15-roll machine has 
a capacity of 4,500 to 5,000 short tons of cane 
in 24 hours, giving it an approximate daily 
production value of $55,000. It is made of 
steel throughout, with steel bedplates. 

Delivery of the mill to the Dominican Re- 
public will mark another step in the direc- 
tion of complete modernization and expan- 
sion of plant facilities of that country. 

The mill will be shipped to Tidewater, 
Va., next month by rail and will go by 
freighter from there to the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Industrializacio6n de Frutos Dominicanos 
also purchased recently the machinery and 
equipment of the Santa Barbara sugar Cen- 
tral at Jayuya, Puerto Rico, for dismantling 
and shipment to the Dominican Republic. 
The purchase was negotiated by Dr. Carlos E. 
Chardon, president of the company, who dis- 
closed at that time that the Dominican Re- 
public was increasing its sugar production. 

The Santa Barbara equipment also will be 
set up at Catarey, a section approximately 
25 miles outside Ciudad Trujillo, capital of 
the Republic 





Sydvaranger Mines Rise Again, 
Norwegians Say 


Reconstruction and modernization of the 
Nazi-destroyed iron ore mines at Sydvaranger 
in Northern Norway is progressing steadily, 
according to a recent report from Kirkenes. 
A large crew of men is presently clearing up 
the shambles of what was once Norway's 
largest mining enterprise, and, at the present 
rate, it is expected that by 1952 mines and 
reduction plant will again be operating at full 
capacity—producing some 1,000,000 tons of 
re for export each year 

Here, far north of the Arctic Circle and 
yily a few miles from the Norwegian-Soviet 
border, $10,000,000 in new capita! has already 
been invested, with new housing and plant 
buildings now under construction, the Royal 
Norwegian Information Services say. This 
fall, new electric-power shovels will be in- 
stalled, and only a few days ago the first of a 
series of Diesel-powered ore conveyors arrived 
from the United States. Early next year, a 
gigantic ore-crusher is scheduled for delivery 
and _ installation This machine will be 
among the largest of its kind. Installation 
of machinery in the new separation plant at 
Kirkenes will begin about the same time so 
that by the fall of 1951 mines and plant will 
be operating at half capacity, in the Nor- 
wegian view. 

At full capacity, the new operation is ex- 
pected to employ some 750 men—a number 
far below that employed by the same firm 
before the war. Production, however, will be 
considerably higher in consequence of a 
top-to-bottom modernization, employing the 
most modern machines and methods. “We 
must look at it this way,”’ states operations 
manager F. H. Behrens, “that rational and 
modern operation is the first consideration if 
this plant is to be capable of competing on 
the world market.” 


New Express Boat for 
North Norway 


The Erling Jarl, first of four coastal express 
ships for Norway ordered in Italy shortly 
after liberation, has now been completed, 
according to an Oslo announcement. Sched- 
uled for service between Trondheim and Nor- 
wegian ports to the north, the new vessel 
will reach Trondheim by late August and 
will go into service under the Nordenfjelds 
flag early the following month. Weighing 
2,098 gross tons, it will accommodate from 
650 to 850 passengers plus a crew of 57. The 
addition of the Erling Jarl will do much to 
relieve a transportation bottleneck which 
has thus far hampered adequate service be- 
tween southern and northern Norway. 





Powerful Stimuli for Off-Season 
Travel to Europe Loom 


Plans are being made for the promotion of 
fall and winter travel to Europe by Ameri- 
cans, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion announced August 10 in emphasizing 
that tourists’ dollars play an important role 
in economic recovery of western European 
countries. 

The European Travel Commission, recog- 
nized by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation as its official advisory 
body on travel, believes the development of 
so-called off-season travel now is its No. 1 
job because existing transport facilities are 
taxed to capacity during the summer. 

The Commission’s plans include: 

(1) Creation of a series of special events, 
such as fairs, exhibitions, conventions, con- 
ferences, and seminars to attract specialized 
groups of Americans to Europe. 

(2) Popularizing Europe as a_ winter- 
sports mecca. 

(3) Expansion of student, teacher, and 
youth-hostel travel. 

(4) Encouragement of travel on the part 
of foreign-born United States citizens and 
Americans of foreign extraction. 

(5) Lowering of transportation and hotel 
costs. 

Transatlantic air lines have agreed to a 
30-percent off-season reduction for round 
trips completed within 60 days, to be effec- 
tive October 1. They also have asked their 
respective governments to approve a 35 per- 
cent reduction for students crossing the 
Atlantic and a 50 percent reduction for stu- 
dents flying within Europe. Lower railway 
fares in connection with off-season travel 
are being considered by the Inland Trans- 
port Committee of OEEC, and the Maritime 
Transport Committee of OEEC is studying 
possible reductions in rates during the fall 
and winter. 

A continuing study of the American mar- 
ket for travel to Europe, undertaken by the 
travel branch of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, which handles the travel-stimu- 
lation program for ECA, reflects the need 
for lower prices for transatlantic accommo- 
dations during the off-season. 

It is indicated that many American farmer 
groups will visit Europe during the coming 
winter. A midwest travel agent arranged a 
tour last winter for 30 farmers, who flew 
both ways, taking advantage of last winter’s 
excursion air rates. They visited England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark. This was fol- 
lowed by a party of 32 midwestern house- 
wives. A number of similar groups are plan- 
ning tours this coming winter, ECA says. 

Travel by Americans is an important dollar 
earner for Europe, ECA points out, and it 
supplements the over-all recovery program. 
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Travel Vistas and Opportunities 
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Sweden Simplifies Exports of 
Tourist Purchases 


Tourists in Sweden may now take with 
them out of the country goods up to a value 
of 89 percent of the Swedish currency they 
have purchased from authorized exchange 
bureaus, according to the U. S. Embassy at 
Stockholm. 

The new ruling also simplifies the proce- 
dure for goods which are shipped separately 
by the tourist. An export license for such 
shipments may be obtained by the tourist 
or the seller of the goods by referring on 
the export license application to the reg- 
istration number of the exchange certificate 
which the traveler obtained when he pur- 
chased his Swedish currency. 

These concessions do not apply to ship- 
ments of goods for resale or other commercial 
purposes, nor to certain foodstuffs, soaps and 
washing compounds, and tobacco products, 
which are sub‘ect to special quantity limi- 
tations. 


Six Million Travelers 
Enter Canada 


Tourist traffic to Canada this year reached 
a total of 6,351,204 individual entries up to 
May 31, according to the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau. By April 30 almost 
200,000 automobiles had entered Canada on 
traveler’s vehicle permits, issued for stays of 
more than 48 hours. 


Tourists in Panama Expected 
To Spend $750,000 in 1949 


Panama expects to receive $750,000 in 
tourist expenditures during the 1949 tourist 
season, that country’s Ministry of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Industries reports. Re- 
leased to emphasize the importance of the 
tourist industry to the national economy, 
the report shows that receipts from ship 
travelers during the 1948 season amounted 
to $438,000, or an average expenditure of $60 
for each of the 7,450 ship travelers. 


Hotel Rates 


Reduced in France 


At the suggestion of the Government, de 
luxe hotels in France have reduced room 
rates and have established future price ceil- 
ings for double and single rooms. Double 
rooms with bath were cut from 4,800 francs 
(about $15) per day to 3,800 francs ($11.50) 
Nine Paris hotels and de luxe hotels on the 
Riviera, at Deauville, and at Biarritz, all 
agreed to a voluntary ceiling of 2,800 franc? 
for single rooms, 3,800 francs for double 
rooms. No ceilings have been established on 
suites. 


Driving Restrictions 
Ended in Norway 
The ending of all restrictions on driving 


of automobiles and of gasoline rationing in 
Norway was announced recently by the Nor- 
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wegian Ministry of Communications, reports 
the U. S. Embassy at Oslo. 

An extra tax, of about 6 cents per liter, 
however, was imposed on the sale of all 
motor gasoline, bringing the price from 49 
re (about 10 cents) per liter to 79 ore (about 
16 cents). 


Special Courses for Roman 
Police To Aid Tourists 


Four hundred police officers in Rome, who 
come into contact with tourists, will attend 
indoctrination courses designed to improve 
service to the tourist 

Special courses, organized by the 
Provinciale del Turismo of Rome, will 
1 month. Assistance to tourists, and the 
historic and artistic aspects and “urbanistic 
development” of the City of Rome, will re- 
ceive special emphasis. The training is ex- 
pected to be extended to the police forces of 
other cities and possibly to the Carabinieri 
railway and customs personnel 

Tourists should also receive improved serv- 
ice as a result of the projected expansion of 
the Hotel School program, giving courses in 
all types of hotel service. Six of the schools 
are in operation, with plans to expand them 
to 20. An additional 5,000 skilled 
workers would be available as 1 result of the 
program 
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Italian Hotel Prices 
To Be Displayed 


Italian hotels belonging to two national 
hotel associations will soon provide each 
guest with a card containing information 


concerning the price of the room and a 
break-down of other charges. Prices will also 
be displayed at reception desks 

The revised Yearbook of Hotels for 1949 has 
been issued in answer to requests for pub- 
licly available information on hotel 
and categories, according to ENIT 


prices 


French Restaurants 
Fix Meal Prices 


A thousand restaurants in France have 
nounced fixed prices for meals in a 
designed to reassure tourists that they are 
paying reasonable prices. These restaurants, 
members of the Society of Tourist Restau- 
rants, will offer patrons meals in four dif- 
ferent categories at 300, 450, 700, and 1,000 
francs, or a little under $1 to slightly over $3 
in U.S. currency. Wines, coffee, and liqueurs 
are not included, nor is the customary 15- 
percent charge 
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Egypt Seeks To 
Revive Tourist Trade 


The reopening of world-famous Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, one of the traditional stopping 
places for tourists in Cairo, about November 
1, will mark an important step in the efforts 
of the Egyptian Government to revive the 
tourist trade to its prewar prosperity. A De- 
partment of Tourism has been created, and 
a 5-year promotional plan visualizes the 


expenditure of almost $2,060,000 on repair 
and construction of accommodations, as wel] 
as promotional advertising primarily dj. 
rected toward the United States, according 
to the U. S. Embassy at Cairo. 

Egypt's continued unfavorable payments 
balance with the “hard currency” areas, par- 
ticularly the United States, has led to the 
conclusion that the dollar-earning power of 
the tourist trade must be utilized in the 
solution to the payments problem. In ef. 
forts to supplement the attraction of Egypt's 
well-known antiquities, the Government 
plans to aid construction of a modern hotel 
at the mineral spring at Helwan, and to pro- 
mote interest in modern Egypt, the beaches, 
and the mountains of Sinai 

Mersa Matrouh, 300 kilometers west of 
Alexandria, has been established as a sum. 
mer resort, with improved railway facilities 
and a new hotel. Air-conditioned coaches 
have been placed in service on the railways, 


Italian Tourism 
Promotion in the U.S. 


The Italian National Tourist Office in New 
York will be financed during the current 
year by $250,000 allocated by the Italian Govy- 
ernment, says the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Trade 


Austrian Tourist Trade 
Shows Increase 


Revitalization of Austria's important tour- 


ist trade is showing excellent results, accord- 
ing to statistics published by the Austrian 
Government During December 1948 and 


January 1949 a total of 40,452 foreign visitors 
were recorded, compared with 13,186 for the 
corresponding period in the 1947-48 winter 
Average length of stay for the 
tourists was about 


season 


5 days 
German Travel Agencies 
To Sell International 
Railway Tickets 


German travel agencies in the Bizone are 


being authorized to sell international railway 
tickets against payment in acceptable for- 
eign currency instruments, it was announced 





recently by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
and the Bipartite Control Office 
foreign currency 
ceptable from foreigners living 
Arrangement 
authorization 
Deutscher 
Previously 


were 


Acceptable 
instruments are those ac- 
on the D-mark 
implementing the 
have been made with the Bank 
Laender and the Reichsbank 

international railway tickets 
Bizone only from 
British and American travel agencies by pay- 
ment in occupation 


economy 


obtainable in the 


scrip These agencies 
are authorized to make arrangements with 
the Bank Deutscher Laender and the Reichs- 
bank to sell tickets under the new plan, as 
well as to continue their present business 

The way is now open also 
agencies in the Bizone to enter agreements 
directly with foreign railways and other 
transport undertakings to act as their agents 
in the Bizone. Settlement of accounts with 
foreign principals will be arranged through 
the Bank Deutscher Laender 

Tourists, businessmen, and foreign resi- 
dents in the Bizone living on the D-mark 
economy may travel on international trains 
for an internal journey by payment in D 
marks or in acceptable foreign currency. 
Tickets endorsed “Valid for travel on inter- 
national trains” for journeys will be 
sold on production by the prospective pas- 
senger of his currency-control book. Travel 
is also permitted on international trains to 
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and from frontier crossing points against 
ordinary tickets purchased in D marks. 

Space on international trains will be made 
available for long-distance internal travel by 
Germans when space is not required for 
transmit passengers, bona fide international 
passengers to frontier points, or for tourists, 
visitors, and foreign residents. 

Through booking of passengers’ luggage 
from the Bizone to ot her countries (against 
production of a through ticket) will also be 

ossible under the new plan. 

similar facilities will be in operation in 
the French Zone 


Mexican Exchange Rate 
Attracts Tourists 


An increasingly heavy inflow of tourists is 
expected to follow the action of the Mexican 
Government which fixed a definite official 
exchange rate of 265 pesos to the United 
States dollar 

The new rate of exchange is extremely 
favorable to tourists, and has resulted in 
the reduction of LAMSA air-line fares to 
Mexico City from El Paso. The new fare is 
$81 compared with a former rate of over 
$100. A 9-day all-expense tour from El Paso 
to Mexico City is now offered at $160 by the 
same company 





Establishment of Optical Industry 
at Heerlen, Netherlands 


An Amsterdam enterprise is going to estab- 
lish a factory at Heerlen (in the southern 
part of the Province of Limburg), in which 
the locally found quartz sand will be manu- 
factured into optical glass. The municipal 
corporation of Heerlen has agreed in principle 
to the sale of the site on which the factory 
will be erected 





Construction of Harbor in 
Turkey by Dutch Firm 


The Netherlands Harbor Construction Co 
has concluded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a harbor at Zonguldak on the Black 
Sea. It will take 4 years to build the new 
harbor, which will be the export harbor for 
Turkish coal The cost will amount to 25,- 
000,000 Turkish pounds. The project will 
partly be financed by Marshall-aid grants 
This is the Dutch company’s first postwar 
work in Turkey 





Tax-Treaty Discussions with Cuba 


Discussions between American and Cuban 
technical experts looking to the conclusion 
of treaties for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and for administrative cooperation in 
prevention of tax evasion with respect to 
income taxes and to taxes on estates of de- 
ceased persons are expected to be opened at 
an early date 

If the discussions are successful and a basis 
for agreement is found, they will result in 
the preparation of draft treaties which will 
be submitted by the negotiators to their re- 
spective Governments for consideration with 
a view to signing 

In preparation for the discussion, the 
American delegation will welcome confer- 
ences with interested parties, or statements 
and suggestions from them, concerning prob- 
lems in tax relations with Cuba Communi- 
cations in this connection should be ad- 
dressed to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C 
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Yugoslavs Opening 
New Lead Mine 


Production will soon begin in Yugoslavia’s 
Kopaonik mine which had yielded lead be- 
fore the war. During the war it was razed, 
and the pulleys transporting lead to the 
railway station were completely destroyed. 
Work is now being completed which will 
make it possible to exploit these mines again. 





Volta River (Gold Coast) 


Development Survey 


The industrial and transport potentialities 
of the Volta River in the Gold Coast are to 
be investigated by a survey panel due to ar- 
rive in the Territory in October. The survey 
panel will be composed primarily of engineers 
provided by a British firm and British Gov- 
ernment geological, soil, and land experts. 
The survey will have particular reference to 
hydroelectric power at Ajena and/or Bui; 
irrigation and drainage of lands in or near 
the Volta catchment; and the provision of 
port facilities at either Ada or Accra. 





Canning Industry Will Be 
Modernized, Egyptians Say 


Equipped with modern machinery, “there 
is every reason to predict a flourishing fu- 
ture for Egypt’s canned-food industry,” ac- 
cording to a report drawn up by a leading 
American expert who was invited to Egypt 
to study conditions. 

His recommendations are embodied in a 
report submitted to the Cabinet by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, says 
an official Egyptian news service. The ex- 
pert was invited to visit Egypt in March 
1948 to study Egyptian canning factories 
and make recommendations as to the best 
methods of improving production. 

According to his report, raw materials 
and workers are available for the industry, 
but for the industry to survive it must aim 
at exporting at least part of its production. 
He recommended that factories be equipped 
with new machinery to help decrease the 
cost of production 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
has urged that his recommendations be 
accepted, Egyptian sources say 





Press Invites Visitors to Turkey 


The founding meeting of the Turkish 
Tourism Society, organized to promote travel 
to Turkey, was held recently in Istanbul. 
Founding members, composed of Turkey's 
foremost newspaper publishers, editors, and 
journalists, are ready to launch a well-organ- 
ized campaign to make the scenic and his- 
torical attractions of Turkey better known 
abroad, says a Turkish official statement. 
The tentative program adopted at the first 
meeting calls for the simplification of visa 
formalities with a view to their eventual 
abolition, increased customs facilities, bet- 
ter hotel accommodations in outlying areas, 
improved highways, and the like. 

The program of the new society, made 
public in a joint statement which has been 
given nation-wide prominence in the Turk- 
ish press, emphasizes the importance of 
travel in promoting better understanding 
between nations by way of personal contacts 
among the peoples of different countries. It 
further reflects the desire of the Turkish 
public to exert all efforts to increase the 
dollar earnings of the country. 


Third India-Built 


Vessel Launched 


Another Indian oceangoing vessel, Jalapra- 
kash, was launched from the Vizagapatam 
shipyard on August 8. The 8,000-ton liner 
is the third of a series of vessels built in 
India, the first being Jalausha, launched by 
Prime Minister Nehru in March 1948. It is 
employed in the India-U. K.-Continent trade. 
The second, the 8,000-ton liner Jalaprabha, 
was commissioned last November and is en- 
gaged in coastal trade. 





Turkey’s filbert crop this year is expected 
to be about 80,000 tons. The supply of 1943 
filberts was almost completely exhausted 
with the recent export of 900 tons, at $43.50 
per ton, to Western Germany. 





The first of five new ships built at the 
Italian Ansaldo shipyards for the Turkish 
State Seaways Administration was scheduled 
to be launched on August 8, and the second 
on August 16. 





New oil wells at Raman Dag (southeastern 
Turkey) are yielding 300 tons of oil per day. 
Work in this area is still at an early stage, but 
production may soon be stepped up to 
between 700 and 1,000 tons, Turkish interests 
say. 





Turkey is planning to sell larger quantities 
of salt to meet the demand from foreign im- 
porters. Production at the saltworks at 
Camalti and Yavsan will be increased, with 
the aid of Marshall Plan funds for which 
application has been made. 





The pistachio crop from the Antep area in 
southern Turkey this year is expected to be 
about 20,000 tons. Turkish pistachio nuts 
are sought in world markets because of their 
quality, and the greater portion of the annual 
crop is earmarked for export. 





In the neighbourhood of Stieltjeskanaal 
(Province of Drente), Netherlands, a Dutch 
petroleum company has struck oil in two 
more places. One boring shows that the 
productive stratum of the Schoonebeek area 
extends towards the West. A third boring 
will soon be started. 





Nearly 20,000 workers are engaged in the 
construction of a 544-mile dam on the lower 
Bhavani River in Madras Province, India. 
The dam will irrigate over 200,000 acres in 
Coimbatore district. The project, estimated 
to cost $9,600,000, is expected to be completed 


in 4 years, instead of 7 as originally planned. 





Funds have been allocated to modernize 
the Turkish airports at Yesilkoy (near Istan- 
bul) and Esenboga (near Ankara). Equip- 
ment and installations will be added which 
will make them suitable for use by interna- 
tional air-transport planes of all types and 
sizes. 





A decision to start a shipping corporation 
to connect India’s west coast with Bombay, 
Karachi, and the Far Eastern ports was taken 
at a special meeting of the west-coast indus- 
trialists’ association at Calicut on July 24. 
The working capital of the new concern is 
estimated at about $1,500,000. It is proposed 
to buy two ships from the United States and 
a number of cargo boats from elsewhere. 
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